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olden Day s and Glorious Nig Ats 
de Florida’ t Alas Deauts we Hotel 








OWN where 
winter is summer 
—on the coral shore 
*%twixt Palm Beach and 
Miami—rising like a palace 
out of fairyland, is Florida’s 
most entrancing retreat from the snow and 


freezing winds of the north — Hollywood 
Beach Hotel. 


Right on the ocean, looking forth on trop- 
ical beach and sea, it is the center of life as 
you dream it. Balmy breezes blow through 
your rooms. You don bathing suit and go 
straight to the broad beach with its gently 
rolling surf. No halfway climate. Real sum- 
mer warmth without nip in the air nor bite 
in the water. 


Spacious chambers with gorgeous decora- 
tions and furnishings — conveniences and 








refinements, matchless amidst the most lux- 
urious appointments, single out this magni- 
ficent hotel for your comfort and delight. 
Delicious tablefare, freshened and enriched 
with vegetables, fruits, butter, milk and eggs 
from the hotel’s own farms, intrigues your 
appetite. 


Every outdoor sport and recreation invites 
you—golf on two excellent courses, horse- 
back riding, tennis, motor boating, aqua- 
planing, deep sea fishing, and bathing on the 
peerless beach. Every night dances, recitals, 
concerts make it a favorite rendezvous in 
Florida’s brilliant social playground. 


Florida enchantment at its best is here. 
Turn your back on winter and catch up with 
the sun at Hollywood. Write, and complete 
information and rates will be sent promptly. 


Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., New York Office, National City Bldg., 17 E. 42nd St. 


On Dixie Highway—Two Railroads—and Inland Waterway 
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Florida's all- year seaside city 


JOSEPH W. YOUNG 


A place to live Founder 
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How much 


do youknow 


about your investments? 


For years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has published confidential 
information on business conditions 
for the exclusive use of subscribers to 
its Modern Business Course. 

The men who have followed this 
service have made profitable invest- 
ments. Hundreds of other men have 
asked us to enrol them at any price, 
but we have been unable to do so. 


A privately published service 
now available to all 


Now, at last, it has been voted by the direct- 
ors of the Institute to make this famous 
privately published service available to busi- 
ness and professional men generally. 

This puts at your disposal, for the first time, 
the service of a large staff Of experts who are 
prepared to answer any and all of your finan- 
cial questions and problems. 


A competent personal financial 
advisor — FOR YOU! 


Buying commodities and securities, after 
all, is much like buying furniture, or apples, 
or clothes; you know the name of the article 
and know it looks good, but the furniture may 
be cheaply upholstered, the apple may be bad 
inside, the clothes may be of shoddy material 
and the stocks and bonds slated for a down- 
ward trend in price. Unless you are an expert, 
or have the advice of experts, you cannot know 
the real value of the product you are buying. 

The Bureau of Business Conditions is an or- 
ganization of long standing composed of men 
who have studied the movements of commod- 
ity and security prices all their lives. They 
put their experience to work for your finan- 
cial progress. From the records of the past 
and the news of the present, they are able to 
give you sound and competent suggestions 
for buying and selling. 














Can you answer 
these questions about the 
next 12 months? 


What is the general movement of the stock 
market? _ 
Will commodity prices affect securities, and 


how? 

When should I buy or sell stocks or bonds? 

How will the movement of commodity prices 
affect my personal investments, my posi- 
tion and my firm? 

What effect does foreign trade have on Amer- 
ican business, and on my investments? 

Will money values change business conditions 
so as to affect me? 

Will living expenses and wages increase or 
decrease? 

Will a knowledge of transportation—car load- 
ings and the like—be useful in judging the 
commercial and financial markets? 

All these important questions—questions 
daily confronting every executive and invest- 
or—are answered by the Business Conditions 
Service. Send for the current bulletin con- 
taining valuable information about present 
conditions. 





Because of the caliber of these men, plus 
the tremendous resources of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, the Business Conditions 
Service has had 


A Remarkable Record for 
Being Right 


Here are a few examples: 

In mid-summer, referring to three steel 
stocks, we said: “Undervalued if earnings 
continue at the current rate.” In two months 
the average advance was 15 points. One stock 
advanced 30 points. 











This useful bulletin is free 
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In our bulletin of March 13th we suggested 
a list of securities for purchase. The increase 
in their prices over a period of five months 
ranged from 5% to 834% points and the 
average increase was 171% points. All of 
them increased above the buying level rec- 
ommended. 


What the Business Conditions 
Service brings you 


It is a business service. It forecasts and inter- 
ro the trend of commodity prices and of 

usiness activity; it insures against misinter- 
pretation of surface indications. 

It is a financial service. It tells when con- 
ditions are best for purchasing stocks and 
when they are right for selling. It suggests 
definite securities to buy. 

It is a personal service. It gives its expert 
opinion of securities already held and answers 
thoroly all financial questions asked by its 
subscribers. 


83% come back for more 


That the Business Conditions Service is 
authoritative and profitable is proved by the 
fact that more than eight out of every ten of 
its subscribers enrol for the Service a second 
time. Writes one of our subscribers: “I 
wouldn’t think of buying a security not recom- 
mended by the Business Conditions Service.” 

If you do any investing, no matter how 
little, it will pay you to tear out the conve- 
nient coupon at the bottom of this page and 
get all the details. There are many interest- 
ing things about this unique Service that we 
have not room for in this page announcement; 
with the facts will come a sample bulletin 
which you may keep and use without obli- 
gation. 

The coming months will be full of oppor- 
tunities for those who are 
right. At least send for the 
facts—today! 
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New York City 





Without obligation, please mail me your current bulletin, to- 
gether with information about the Business Conditions Service. 
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Department 


Invites inquiries re- 
garding your pres- 
ent holdings of 
securities or contem- 
plated purchases. 


Timely 
Investment Suggestions 


Sent upon request for B-4 


120 Broadway 
New York 
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Will Decline in Stocks Be 
Reflected in Business? 


TOCKS have slumped rather 
S severely. Cotton has dropped 


below 13 cents a pound, but 

firmness has been the rule in other 
commodity markets. The steel trade 
reviews report a little more than the 
usual seasonal falling off in steel buy- 
ing by the automobile makers. These 
are the unfavorable developments. 

Car loadings continue above the 
million-car mark and also exceed the 
level attained at this time a year ago. 
The cotton textile industry reports 
distinct improvement, after long 
drawn out depression. Stocks of 
finished cotton goods on hand have 
been declining steadily, and a report 
which covers 80 per cent. of distri- 
bution indicates that sales of standard 
cotton textiles for the September 
quarter exceeded production by 38 
per cent. Consumption of raw cot- 
ton in September set a new record. 
The steel industry is maintaining its 
recent good rate of production, but 
with nothing to spare, railroad buy- 
ing barely taking up the slack caused 
by a falling off in automobile, agri- 
cultural implement, and _ building 
orders. The grain markets are firmer 
and show signs of a turn for the bet- 
ter. Money has eased perceptibly 
following the large October 1 dis- 
bursements. Chain stores and re- 
tail distributors report increasing 
sales. These are the 
favorable develop- 


By J. G. Donley 


cline which began in the first week 
of October has so far resulted in a 
loss of ten points in the fifty-stock 
average. If the market finally rights 
itself and gives indications of a sus- 
tained rally before the year-end, the 
speculative upset should not seriously 
affect business sentiment. 

Commodity prices have all along 
been, not exactly a point of weakness 
in the business structure, but at least 
a restraining influence. This has 
been particularly true of the prices 
of farm products, for low purchasing 
power of the farm community has 
been an actual drag upon business in 
many sections. Nothing but the high 
velocity of trade carried on upon a 
hand-to-mouth basis with excellent 
co-operation from the transportation 
systems has kept sluggish commodity 
prices from exerting a depressing in- 
fluence upon business in general. 
But with inventories generally low, 
business is prepared for lower com- 
modity prices, if and when they 
come. 

The cotton report, indicating a 
crop of over 16,600,000 bales as of 
October 1 brought about a quick 
slump of $5 a bale in cotton. The 
full extent of the price decline was, 
of course, more than that, for the 
December future, which had averaged 
17% cents a pound up to the end of 


September, dropped below 13 cents. 
Offsetting this record crop—more 
than double the production of 1921— 
distinct improvement is reported in 
the cotton textile industry. It doesn’t 
look like a time to become bearish on 
cotton. 

In the automobile industry there 
has been considerable downward re- 
vision of production schedules, with 
the exception of the three or four 
top-notchers. That this recession is 
more than seasonal for some plants 
seems to be due largely to the keen 
competition and the increasing mar- 
ket dominance of the largest and most 
efficient manufacturing units. The 
truck business, in some directions, 
has been hurt by unwise extension of 
installment buying privileges ; but the 
bus end of the industry reveals re- 
markable vitality and appears to be 
set for rapid expansion over the next 
two or three years. It may well be 
that the demand for busses will fully 
absorb any falling off that may come 
in the passenger car business, while 
trucks should hold their own. 

Predictions of a progressive tight- 
ening of money rates have not been 
borne out, and there is an abundance 
of credit available for current needs. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of 693 reporting mem- 
ber banks reveals that loans and dis- 
counts—mostly _ busi- 
ness accommodations 





ments. 
The stock market 


reaction, like that of MILLIONS 


last November, prob- ae 
ably has no relation 

to the immediate busi- 16 
ness outlook. Last 14 


November the average 12 
price of fifty repre- 

sentative rail and in- 10 
dustrial securities 
dropped eight points; 
but all of this loss was 
recovered in December 
and the market went 
to new high records 
in January and Febru- z 
ary, 1926. The de- 
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—are nearly $600,- 
000,000 larger than a 


year ago, while loans 
on stocks and bonds 
are $341,000,000 larg- 
er. Increased dis- 
counts reflect the big- 
ger volume of busi- 
ness, but the inference 
may also be drawn 
from them that in- 
dustry is more largely 
committed to forward 
business than was the 
case a year ago, and 
further increases 
would be a warning 








to slow down. 












of Big Business 


It is logical that New Orleans should consti- 
tute this Country’s contact with Central and 
South America. And it is just as natural that 
the CANAL BANK should function as the con- 
necting financial link between the sound busi- 


ness interests of North America and her South- 
ern sister. 


For ninety-five years the CANAL has fur- 
thered the expansion of Pan-American com- 
merce. Our Foreign Trade Department offers 
accurate trade and credit information, fur- 
nishes export and import commercial letters 
of credit, and is particularly fitted to success- 
fully conduct all phases of financial inter- 
course between the two Americas. 


Interested executives are cordially invited to write 
for our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 
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He Knew What He Was After 
and He Got It 


Ernest Peabody Turned Down Offer of Chief Engineer’s Post Because He 
Was Not Satisfied to Be Just an Engineer, and Then He Went in for 
Commercial Experience at Lower Salary—At 50 He Launched 

His Own Company and Made It a Leader 


WO Americans sat in the 
dining room of the Carlton 
Hotel in London. The 
yonger man leaned across the table 
and asked, with a whimsical smile: 
“Ever heard the story of the 
three Englishmen, Bert? They 
were crossing Piccadilly Circus one 
day when they saw a 
crowd gathering on the 


as draftsman. 
worked into their development de- 
partment and built up a depart- 


By O. D. Foster 


From there I 


ment of tests, where I became 
much interested in the burning of 
oil as fuel.” 

“And invented the famous Pea- 
body burner,” I prompted him. 


burners invented by Earnest Pea- 
body and the third was developed 
by the Navy Department itself. 
“To keep up with the develop- 
ment plans of the company,” Mr. 
Peabody went on, “I made an in- 
tensive study of all the various 
fuels on the market and became 
convinced of the desir- 
able properties of oil as 





other side of the street. 
As they looked, flames 
came out of a window 
far above the street and 
in a moment a. poor fel- 
low climbed out and 
called frantically for 
help. The rescue wagon 
was nowhere in sight. 
The men hurried across. 

““Tump, old chappie, 
jump!’ they called. ‘We'll 
catch you in a blan- 
ket.’ ” 

“Yes, but where did 
they get the blanket?” 
interrupted his practical 
American friend. 

Ernest Peabody 
smiled. “Why, that was 
just part of the English- 
men’s joke,” he said. 
“There wasn’t any blan- 
ket.” 

The story was told to 
illustrate one phase of 
the remarkable career 
of a man who at fifty 
burned all his bridges 








fuel. From that time on 
I studied and experi- 
mented continually, for 
I saw a great future in 
oil burning for industrial 
and marine use. 
“Along in 1904 or 1905 
the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company made me a 
very flattering offer. It 
included the title of 
chief engineer and 
would have brought me 
great prestige and a 
very substantial advance 
in salary. I asked for 
time to think it over 
and that night I went 
home and took stock of 
myself. Even now, 
looking back on it, I 
am surprised to think I 
did not at once accept 
such a wonderful propo- 
sition. I had been with 
the company in engi- 
neering work for about 
fifteen years and the 
average person would 








and started out in busi- 
ness for himself. He 
had wonderful achieve- 
ment back of him, but 
his vision saw greater 
achievement ahead. To- 
day he is known as one 
of the greatest author- 
ities on combustion 
engineering in the world. 
“But in my case it was differ- 
ent,” Mr. Peabody assured me as 
he told the story, “for my friends 
really did supply the blanket. It 
was the outgrowth of an offer of 
a very important and lucrative 
position. Soon after I left Stevens 


Institute of Technology I went to 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
well known boiler manufacturers, 


Ernest H. Peabody 


President of the Peabody Engineering Corporation and 
inventor of the famous oil burner which bears his name 


and which has been adopted by the United States Navy. me, 


Mr. Peabody installed the oil-burning equipment on the 
“Leviathan,” and many other well-known passenger ships. 


“Yes,” he said modestly. “That 
was part of it.” 

Right here it may interest the 
readers to know that in govern- 
ment tests at League Island the 
Peabody _burners established a 
world’s record in their special field 
and that when the United States 
Navy passed an order in 1921 ap- 
proving these designs of oil burn- 
ers, two out of the three were 


consider that I had made 
a success. 

“But as I studied it 
out it did not satisfy 
I have always ad- 
mired versatility. A 
man need be no less of 
an engineer because he 
has other qualifications. 
I felt I had other abilities which 
were lying dormant and I wanted 
to use them. As I looked at it, I 
had developed nothing but my en- 
gineering ability. I had become 
just an engineer in a well known 
firm. One of the spokes in a big 
wheel. If I accepted the position 
of chief engineer I would go right 
along on those exact lines without 
deviating from them. , 





10 
“Would it satisfy my ultimate 


ambition for myself? Was this 
the best I could do with what abil- 
ity had been given me? Thinking 
it over, I decided it was not. I 
wanted a try at the commercial 
side. The next morning I went 
to the president and declined the 
offer. 

“His surprise was genuine. 
‘What are you looking for, Pea- 
body?’ he asked me. But 
I knew what I wanted. 





employers of the offer. They met 
it with a counter-proposition. Pea- 
body went home that night with 
a big question to decide. He was 
perfectly satisfied where he was, 
but the post of chief engineer for 
the oil company appealed to him 
from the standpoint of prestige, 
and it also offered him new and 
bigger outlets for his engineering 
experience. He made both 
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connections. This time Peabody 
did just what the ordinary may 
would have advised him to do— 
he stayed where he was. 

A few weeks passed and he be. 
gan to think more clearly. If his 
services were worth enough for 
two big firms to bid for them, what 
was he doing working along on 
a salary? Caution stepped up 
back of him and told him he would 
be fifty on his next birth- 
day. “Many men do not 








“‘T want to go into your 
marine department,’ I told 
him. 

““But we already have 
a capable head to that di- 
vision, he objected. 

“*I know it,’ was my an- 
swer. ‘Let me work un- 
der him. I want some 
commercial experience. I 
am not satisfied to be just 
an engineer; I want to 
know of outside matters al- 
lied with my work. I 
want to get in touch with 
actual business.’ 

“When I was transferred 
to the marine department 
it looked to some people 
very much like demotion, 
but that made no difference 
to me. I knew what I was 
after. 

“I gave up my position 
of authority with its offer 
of a handsome salary and 
began doing a lot of odd 
jobs in my new line of 
work. [I liked it from the 
very first—liked the peo- 
ple I met, was interested 
in the new contacts, and 
best of all I felt myself 
broadening. I went out 
on sales contracts and 
learned much of the com- 
mercial side.” 

Mr. Peabody had the 
honor of closing the 
biggest contract Babcock 
& Wilcox had ever had. It 
was with the Hog Island 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 








His Winning Move Looked 
Like Demotion 


EFORE you buy a railroad 
ticket—or, in these modern 

days, get out the family chariot, 
board a bus, or hop into an air- 
plane—you have to know where 
you want to go. That’s so simple 
that it’s often not applied to get- 
ting ahead in the world. The 


application isn’t so simple. It re- 


quires straight and _ consistent 
thinking and a bit of vision to 
map out a definite route clear 
through to the success goal. 
Sometimes an abrupt change of 
direction is necessary and it may 
involve temporary sacrifices. To 
make sure of coming out at last 
upon the definite high road, you 
may have to take the low road 
for a time. 

Ernest Peabody’ s story 
teaches that lesson. He says, “I 
knew what I was after.” And he 
knew how to get it. When he 
made the change that started 
him—at 50—toward the right 
road “it looked to some people 
very much like demotion.” But 
he knew what he was after, and 
he got it. 





find themselves until they 
are fifty,” he told himself, 
At that time he had been 
with the Babcock & Wil- 
cox Company for twenty- 
eight years. The connec- 
tion was a big part of his 
life. To leave them would 
be a wrench; but Peabody 
is no coward. 

“There were many things 
to consider,” he said seri- 
ously. “One of them was 
how to finance a new com- 
pany. I had saved up some 
little money of my own, of 
course, but it requires 
very substantial backing to 
develop new equipment and 
go out after big engineer- 
ing contracts, and those 
were the ones I was after. 
As in most of our greatest 
worries, this difficulty 
never came up, for my 
friends rallied to my assis- 
tance promptly — that’s 
where the blanket comes in. 
The Peabody Engineering 
Corporation was formed, 
and between us we ab- 
sorbed all the stock. Since 
then we have financed our- 
selves entirely from inter- 
nal profits and there is no 
stock for sale. The big- 
gest thing in any man’s 
life, outside his home, is 
his loyal friends. It would 
be impossible for me to 
express my feelings toward 
those friends, including 
many from my _ college 














The young engineer be- 
gan to make a name for 
himself outside the company. His 
conscientious work and remark- 
able ability made itself felt in ma- 
rine circles. He was brought in- 
to consultation on important oc- 
casions, and his opinions were ac- 
cepted. He became known as one 
of the greatest authorities on the 
use of fuel oil, and of course the 
inevitable happened. One of the 
largest of the oil companies made 
him such a flattering offer to head 
its engineering department that 
he felt he must take it under con- 
sideration. 

With perfect candor he told his 


companies this offer—that he stay 
on with the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company and also act as consult- 
ing engineer for the oil company, 
which was not in any sense a com- 
petitor. This was satisfactory to 
the oil company and they offered 
him a tempting salary. But the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company be- 
gan to have qualms. Would it be 
possible for him to take on this 
new work without . interfering 
with his present duties? They 
doubted it. To induce him to give 
up the outside work they prom- 
ised him some interesting new 


days, who have stood back 
of me in this business ven- 
ture. Best of all, they revealed 
confidence as well as their true 
friendship. After that a man can 
do nothing but justify their faith. 

“Perhaps the most spectacular 
thing that came to us in those 
early days of the new business was 
the contract to furnish the equip- 
ment to change the “Leviathan” 
over to fuel oil. I well remember 


how anxious I felt when they 
questioned the awarding of the 
contract to such a new concern. 
It was something of a pioneer un- 
dertaking to change over a vessel 
of her size and type, and when I 
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at sea while in motion. 


went down to look her over and 
make my estimates I learned that 
great things had been demanded by 
the government engineer as to the 
power and speed which would be 
brought about by the change. I 
was asked many questions which 
were difficult to answer. How 
much power could we get out of 
her under oil? How much speed? 

““T don’t know,’ I said quite 
frankly to some of them. ‘Much 
depends on what draft we may ex- 
pect under operating conditions 
at sea and that cannot be meas- 
ured beforehand. In our organ- 
ization we do not make any prom- 
ises we are not prepared to live 
up to.” I knew the boat—that the 
boilers were made in Germany and 
that the devices for heating the 
air were of a special design which 
offered considerable resistance to 
the flow. All of these things have 
an important effect on oil burn- 
ers, which need plenty of air. But 
they gave us the contract and we 
worked hard, for we knew what 
the order meant to our company. 
Even after the installation was 
made there. were hours of great 
anxiety, for it was still an oper- 
ating question whether we could 
produce enough steam to drive the 
ship at the maximum speed re- 
quired.” 

Soon after I heard this story I 
was talking with one of the chief 
technicians for the Navy and our 
conversation drifted to Mr. Pea- 
body. “Not only the Navy but 
all marine circles owe him a debt 
of gratitude for the pioneer work 
he has performed in the use of 





Above—Fuelling a battleship from an oil barge. 
the great advantages of fuel oil is that ships can be fuelled 
On the right is shown the boiler 
room of the battleship “Illinois” 









One of 





fuel oil,” he said. 


“Few people 
in the world, if any, have more ex- 
pert knowledge of its technical 


use. It is largely due to his per- 
sistent efforts in experimentation 
and research and to his exception- 
al engineering ability that the use 
of oil on ships has reached its 
present efficiency, for he has given 
us a high capacity burner, which 
offers greatest power per indivi- 
dual unit. This is especially nec- 
essary where space is restricted.” 


Advantages of Oil Burners 


“One of the greatest advantages 
of fuel oil,” Mr. Peabody remind- 
ed me, “is that ships can be fuelled 
at sea without great loss of speed 
and without altering their courses. 
The ships are maneuvered until 
they are brought to equilibrium, 
and then made fast to each other 
and as many pipe lines as neces- 
sary are passed. Where the ships 
are riding close together, frequent- 
ly an ordinary canvas fire hose 
is used, although in many cases 
a more strongly re-enforced hose 
is more desirable. Often ships 
are fuelled while traveling eight 
or ten knots an hour and in half 
a gale cf wind in the space of 
three or four hours. This is prac- 
ticed by the Navy, especially when 
at war and in maneuvers. Fuel 
stations on land are located at all 
the principal ports. 

“Another interesting thing about 
oil is that it is valuable, not only 
to the marine engineer for fuel, 
but also for emergency use. Every 
ship carries what is known as 







‘storm oil.’ Oil on the water not 
only prevents the breaking of the 
waves, but also keeps them from 
forming. Almost any kind is ef- 
fective, but animal and vegetable 
oils produce the best results. Oil 
of turpentine is best of all. The 
oil gives the surface of the water 
a thin coating which mariners call 
a ‘slick.’ It is distributed in a 
number of ways, according to con- 
ditions. Often it is allowed to 
trickle out slowly from double 
canvas bags a foot or two square, 
hung at the prow or from the 
sides of the boat, and filled with 
oakum and oil. In other cases the 
oil is allowed to seep slowly 
through bath room drains, fore or 
aft, according to the weather con- 
ditions. Where a more rapid flow 
is necessary, a lead of hose is run 
through the scuppers and the oil 
is poured into it through a funnel. 
In great emergencies it is thrown 
overboard to windward and drifts 
around the vessel. Four or five 
gallons will ride a large ship which 
has had to heave to in a bad gale. 
In prolonged gales where the ship 
is heavily awash the use of oil has 
saved deck cargoes, life boats, and 
often the deck houses from being 
washed away. It is also used to 
smooth surf in crossing a danger- 
ous bar; in towing another vessel 
in a heavy sea; to secure greater 
speed in rough water; to smooth 
the sea in lowering, hoisting, and 
launching small boats; and in 
rescues from wrecks.” 

While Mr. Peabody was talking, 
the wide range of his information 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HERE are eighty-five in- 
surance companies in Great 
Britain, but Lloyd’s is the 
oldest. Ten of these companies 
are over 100 years old, but Lloyd’s 
has been going, without a break. 
for 238 years. 

Lloyd’s is not, strictly speaking, 
a company. It is a club or an as- 
sociation of individual speculators. 

It has 1,000 active members, 100 
associate members and_ several 
hundred outside subscribers. Also, 
it has 1,400 agents in all parts of 
the world. 

The second largest bank in 
Great Britain is also called Lloyd’s, 
but it has no connection with the 
famous association of insurance 
men. 

Lloyd’s stands alone. It has no 
association with anything else. It 
has no limited liability. It is not 
supervised by any Government De- 
partment. It stands by itself—high 
above the transient Governments 
that come and go. 

Lloyd’s is unique. There is no 
other association or company in 
any country with which it can be 
compared. 

It is a cross between a shipping 
agency, an insurance company, 
and a betting club. It is a body of 
financiers who deal in risks and 
uncertainties. 


































The Spirit of Sport in Finance 
1 

Lloyd’s cannot easily be classi- 
fied. It is finance, in a way, and 
it is also sport, in a way. It is the 
Spirit of Sport carried into finance. 
It is a club of good losers, who 
make an incredible amount of 
money by shouldering the risks of 
bad losers. 

It has a premium income of 
$150,000,000 a year. This, divided 
among 1,000 members, is not so 
bad. About $90,000,000 of this 
comes from marine insurance, and 
the rest comes from all manner of 
insurance except life, which Lloyd’s 
lets severely alone. 








Most Troubles Never Happen 


OpTiIMIsM—How Lloyd’s 
Makes It Pay 


Lloyd’s, an Association of a Thousand Optimists, Is 238 Years Old and It Has 
Never Failed Nor Missed a Payment—Premium Income Is 
$150,000,000 a Year—Gives Odds on Anything 


By Herbert N. Casson 











Genee—the dancer, had her two 
great toes insured for $10,000 
apiece. 

Several years ago, I was asked 
to give a lecture in Queen’s Hall, 
London. The committee that was 
handling the lecture was afraid 
that I might have a sore throat. 
They rushed to Lloyd’s. They paid 
$45 for a $1,500 policy. I did not 
have a sore throat. Lloyd’s won 
$45. 

If a farmer in West Africa is 
afraid that a host of white ants 
will devour his crops, he can take 
out a policy at Lloyd’s to protect 
him. 

A great deal of rain insurance 


LOYD’S has=s$sur- 

vived the dangers 
and risks of eight gen- 
erations, and—here is 
the vital point—it has 
survived because it 
never lost heart. It was 
never afraid. It has al- 
ways had faith that the 
worst seldom happens 
and this faith has made 
it one of the strongest 
and richest financial 
organizations in the 
world. 








is taken out every year at Lloyd’s 











life, but it will insure anything 
else, anywhere. It covers the world 
with its bets. 


sured at Lloyd’s. 


by people who are giving fetes or 
any sort of outdoor sports. 
During the last presidential elec- 
tion in the United States, Lloyd’s 
quoted 100 to 9 against the chance 
of Henry Ford being nominated 
and elected. There has probably 


Paderewski has his fingers in- 
Once, Madame 














Lloyd’s will not insure a man’s 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Presentations being made to King George and Queen Mary at the laying of 
the cornerstone of Lloyd’s magnificent new $6,000,000 building, now being built 
about 100 yards from the present home in Royal Exchange, opposite the Bank 
of England 
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not been an election in America for 
the last 100 years in which Llyod’s 
has not taken a keen interest and 
accepted a few wagers. 

The main business of Lloyd’s is 
to insure ships, but its actuaries 
have figures showing the general 
averages in almost all the activi- 
ties of either man or nature. 

Lloyd’s is based upon the de- 
pendability of averages. Thousands 
of losses have come crashing down 
upon Lloyd’s during the last couple 
of centuries; but the Lloyd’s men 
have always made their odds ac- 






















© International 


cording to the average, so that the 
premiums in any ten years have 
always been more than the pay- 
ments. 

Lloyd’s is on a safer and more 
profitable basis than Monte Carlo, 
which has only a 3 per cent. ad- 
vantage. It will accept any wager, 
but always on its own terms. 

Lloyd’s will give you odds on 
any matter, big or little. “Any- 
thing from twins to appendicitis.” 
say the jolly members of Lloyd’s. 

You may take out a policy which 
will remunerate you in case a cer- 
tain horse does not start in a race 
—or whether Russia will be ad- 
mitted to the League of Nations. 

Lloyd’s wagered, recently, that 
Mrs. Corson could not swim the 
English Channel. She did. Lloyd’s 
lost $100,000, Walter Lissberger 
won. He received odds of twenty 
to one. If Mr. Lissberger were to 
try to place a second wager, he 
would find that the odds were not 
sO generous. 

Even where there are no actu- 
arial estimates, the speculators of 
Lloyd’s will take a chance. When- 
ever they have a purely specula- 





tive wager, they divide it up 
amongst them. It is very seldom 
that a single member will carry a 
large risk without sharing it with 
others. 

There is a certain religious sect, 
now in London, which is proclaim- 
ing that the end of the world is 
at hand. If any business man were 
to be alarmed at this prophecy, he . 
can go to Lloyd’s and take out a 
policy to cover his fears. Lloyd’s 
will bet it won’t happen. They will, 
very likely, give him 1,000,000 to 


one. 


The business of Lloyd’s is to buy 
other men’s risks. It is really based 
on pluck, you see, rather than on 
its $25,000,000 of reserves. 

Few business men can face a risk 
without a fear. Lloyd’s can. Most 
business men take a short view of 
life; they live from day to day. 
Lloyd’s, on the contrary, takes a 
long view of life; it lives from 
century to century. 

Ever since 1688, Lloyd’s has 
made millions by taking over the 
risks and responsibilities of the 
people of Great Britain. 

Lloyd’s glories in responsibilities 
and risks and dangers. The more 
there are, the more premiums are 
paid to Lloyd’s. Lloyd’s buys other 
men’s risks. Think for a moment 
what this means and you may get 
a new point of view, which you 
will find immensely profitable. In 
all this world of trade and com- 
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merce, say the members of Lloyd’s, 
there is nothing so profitable as 
taking a risk. 

“Come along with your fears 
and your glooms and your fore- 
bodings,” says Lloyd’s. “Come 
along, give us your troubles, pay 
us a certain percentage and go 
home and be happy.” 

Lloyd’s, in fact, is the original 
Optimists’ Club. Its members are 
professional optimists. Their mot- 
to is, “Most troubles never hap- 
pen.” 

Lloyd’s is an Association of 1,000 


Two recent marine 
disasters. On the left, 
the helpless “Anti- 
noe” being broken 
up by giant waves. 
Below, the schooner 
“Annie <A. Ross” 
which went ashore 
on Santa Rosa Isl- 
and, Fla., while bound 
from Boston to Pen- 
sacola. “Britannia 
rules the waves,” says 
Mr. Casson, “because 
Lloyd’s_ carries the 
risks.” 


~ 


bulls. Not one bear in the lot. No 
pessimist nor destroyer of values 
ever has been, or ever could be, a 
member of Lloyd’s. 

The 1,000 hardy men in this fine 
old association are the shock- 
troops of the financial world. They 
face dangers. They stand between 
a timid man and his fears. And 
they take in $150,000,000 a year 
and never miss a meal and live with 
all the comforts of life and reach 
a serene old age. There is an amaz- 
ing fact for timid men and pessi- 
mists to think about. 

Does pessimism pay? If you 
want to know, ask Lloyd’s. Lloyd’s 
cannot understand pessimism. It 
is based on faith—on faith and 
courage and statistics and a sport- 
ing view of the progress of the 
world. 

Lloyd’s believes in the future. 
It backs the future every time— 
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the future against the present. 

“The just shall live by Faith,” 
says the New Testament. Well! 
Lloyd’s does. It is the one best 
shining monument of Faith that 
has ever been produced by the 
human race. 

Lloyd’s is 238 years old. It has 
never failed nor missed a payment. 
It has a better record than any 
bank in the world. 

It is older than any Government. 
It was founded in that distant year 
when William of Orange landed in 
England—before the days of 
George the First. 

It is as old as Newton’s “Prin- 
cipia,” which was the earliest 
dawn of the modern world. It is 
six years older than the Bank of 
England, seventy-six years older 
than the spinning-jenny, eighty- 
eight years older than the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and 140 
years older than the first railroad. 

Lloyd’s has survived the dangers 
and risks of eight generations, and 
—here is the vital point—it has 
survived because it never lost 
heart. It was never afraid. It has 
always had faith that the worst 
seldom happens and this faith has 
made it one of the strongest and 
richest financial organizations in 
the world. 

Back of the sea power of Great 
Britain, stands Lloyd’s. “Britan- 
nia rules the waves”—yes, because 
Lloyd’s carries the risks. 


Solidity of Lloyd's 


The British are a_ sea-going 
people. Their Empire comprises 
one-quarter of all the land of the 
globe and it is scattered over all 
the seas. More than any other 
people, the British have had to face 
the dangers of the sea, and out of 
this courage has come Lloyd’s. 

That is how this strange fact 
has come to pass—that this one 
small island, one third as big as 
Texas, now owns nearly half of 
all the ocean ships of the world, 
and an Empire that is three times 
as large and populous as the United 
States. 

The solidity of Lloyd’s! That is 
what most impresses any one who 
studies it. Although it faces a hun- 
dred times more dangers than any 
business firm does, it is as solid as 
the Rock of Gibraltar. 

“The more fears, the more pre- 
miums!” So say the wise old mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s. They prepare for 
the worst, but they never expect 
it. Every member is* required to 
‘deposit $25,000 in the reserves, be- 
fore he is allowed to be a mem- 
ber. 

Also, every member is held re- 
sponsible for his losses “to the full 
‘extent of his worldly possessions,” 


according to the original articles 
of association. Nothing but a loss 
of more than $25,000,000, all at 
once, can ever shake the security 
of Lloyd’s. 

Once, away back in 1830, a 
banker went to a member of 
Lloyd’s to insure $2,500,000 worth 
of gold bullion. “I'll take the whole 
amount myself,” he said, “and 1f 
you are not satisfied with the se- 
curity, Ill deposit Government 
Bonds with you for the full 
amount.” That is the offhand way 
that risks are dealt with in Lloyd’s. 
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seldom any litigation, unless there 
is evidence that the loss is a fraud. 
ulent one. There is no delay, 
Lloyd’s pays. Every one in Great 
Britain knows that. 

Not only does Lloyd’s save 
people from the fear or risk, but 
it diminishes risks as well. It hag 
done more than any Government 
to reduce the risks of traveling by 
sea. 

It has created standards of se- 
curity as well as of integrity. The 
highest certificate that any ship 
can have is—“A-1 at Lloyd’s.” 

















The Bank of England, directly across from Lloyd’s in Threadneedle Street, 


London’s Wall Street. 


Lloyd’s is 238 years old and has a better record than 


any bank in the world. 


As for panics, depressions, bear 
markets and all such incidents, 
Lloyd’s simply raises the odds and 
carries on. Never once, in its 238 
years of risk-taking, has it ever 
suspended or closed its doors or 
asked for a moratorium. Banks 
have done that, but Lloyd’s— 
never. 

During the war, when the Ger- 
man submarines were sinking ship 
after ship, when so many ships 
were being sunk that the people 
of Britain were short of food— 
twice, during that period of gloom 
I ran up the stairs of Lloyd’s, to 
see what was happening. 

On both occasions, there were 
plenty of serious faces, but there 
was no suspension of the day’s 
work. “Business as usual,” said 
one of the members. 

The premiums’ were raised. 
Never, before nor since, have they 
been so high as they were during 
that period of the submarine ter- 
ror; but no ship-owner was refused 
a policy. Ships went down by the 
score—by the hundred, but Lloyd’s 
continued to bet that they would 
escape. 

What is more, there is no quib- 
bling over losses. There is very 


In fact, the sea is to-day as safe 
as the land, in spite of its storms. 
It may even be a trifle safer, now 
that there are 21,000,000 motor 
vehicles on land. : 

A sailor lives as long as a coal 
miner. On an average, there is 
only one fatal accident per year in 
every 100 ships. 

There are 60,000 ships on the 
high seas, with more than 400,000 
sailors; and the death-rate, at 
present, for sailors is only four 
per 1,000. 

Usually, not more than 150 
passengers a year lose their lives 
at sea, whereas six times as many 
lose their lives on the. streets of 
London. And this safety at sea is 
very largely due to the measures 
of protection originated by Lloyd’s. 

As you may imagine, there are 
dramatic moments in Lloyd's. 
There are shocks—thrills—enthu- 
siasms, 

The worst day that the present 
members of Lloyd’s can remember 


. was the day the “Titanic” went 


down. The “Lusitania,” too, made 
a black day for Lloyd’s, but its 
loss was partially expected. .The 
“Titanic” went down in a time of 
(Continued on page 46) 
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What Bosses Should Know 


About Stenographers 


Save 
k, but 
It has 
a By Mary Lewis 
y 
if 6¢ EE! I’ve just lost another and newspapers always telling office come a creative force in the success 
Ta stenographer. Do you _ girls how to please their bosses?” of your business. 
he happen to know of a good “You would get angry and think Be honest. If your stenographer 
_ Ship one?” a woeful boss inquired of a me impertinent.” spells badly, types poorly, or has 
¥ friend’s secretary. “Angry! Aren’t you going to tell some other gross fault, do not suffer 




















“T don’t know of a competent one 
who desires to change just now. I’m 
sorry,” she replied. 

“Guess I’ll have to run an ad. It’s 
a nuisance. Stenographers are such 
indeterminate creatures. By the time 
you get one broke in, she goes hop- 
ping off to another job. It’s my 
greatest kick against them. You've 
Leen a stenographer for a long time; 
tell me why they flop around so. 
Some few keep ’em. What’s the 
secret ?”” 

“The secret?” she smiled. 

“By Jove! there is some secret 
about keeping them—TI can tell by 
the way you smile. Come on and put 
me wise. How is it that Brown’s 
kept you for eight years? And he 
had Miss Terry for ten years, until 
she married. Or is Brown just lucky 
in picking loyal girls?” 

“Well, I don’t know whether 


you'd call it luck or not. I changed 


oes / 
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“By Jove! there is some secret about 

keeping them—I can tell by the way 

you smile. Come on and put me 
w 


wise. 








seven times during the first four 
years I worked.” : 

“Then how’d you come to settle 

down here?” 
_ “T don’t know—I just like to work 
for Mr. Brown. I could probably 
tell you better why I left the other 
places.” 

“Fine. Write some advice for 
bosses who desire to keep their 
stenographers.” 

“I shouldn’t dare.” 
“Why not? Aren’t the magazines 


me how to keep a stenographer ?” 

“Very well, then; I'll try to give 
you some secrets about it.” 

A few days later, the boss found 
the promised advice in his morning 
mail, while dictating to his new 
stenographer. Here it is: 


How To KEEep Your STENOGRAPHER 


Stenographers are mere human 
beings and all have a few faults; 
therefore, never hope to find a per- 
fect one. Some, however, have more 
faults than virtues; so, before em- 
ploying one, look well into her mer- 
its—an undesirable stenographer is 
the easiest thing in the world to ac- 
quire and the hardest to get rid of. 


Breaking In a New Stenographer 


Never employ a girl for her looks, 
then, later, complain-of her ineffici- 
ency; at the same time, consider 
closely the pleasantness of her eyes 
and her readiness to smile, for the 
hours spent in an office with her are 
long. If she is not resigning a posi- 
tion to take yours, try to employ her 
on two to four weeks’ trial, subject 
te termination by either party. 

If you promise an advance in sal- 
ary within a stated number of 
months, on certain conditions, make a 
memorandum of it, and either fulfil 
your promise, without being asked to 
do so, or say frankly that her work 
has not merited a raise. Do not 
evade the matter, hoping she has 
forgotten. State clearly your office 
hours, half-holidays, and holidays; 
also, if your business requires extra 
work during certain seasons, give 
notice to that effect, advising whether 
you pay for overtime or not. 

Every boss dreads breaking in a 
new stenographer, and it is equally 
trying for her. Many mistakes and 
much confusion might be avoided by 
a more thorough explanation of the 
office routine and information as to 
how you desire things to be han- 
dled. Any office to be successful 
must have a certain amount of sys- 
tem, but permeating that office is the 
the personality of its boss, which 
makes it different from millions of 
other offices. Make your stenogra- 
pher familiar with your methods, so 
she may strive intelligently to be- 





in silence or employ some subterfuge 
to discharge her. Tell her wherein 
she has failed; at the same time, try 
to find some good points about her 
work to praise to encourage her to 
become A-1. 

Your capability as a hoss in a 
large measure governs your stenog- 
rapher’s working power. Do you 
have your mail opened and sorted, 
reading it over to secure necessary 
data, before starting dictation, or do 
you hold your stenographer idle, 
while you read over long files, get 
factory information, and _ confer 
with partners? Have you mastered 








y 











“If a row comes up at the family 
breakfast table, don’t carry your bad 
humor to the office; your steno- 
grapher probably has as many do- 
mestic worries as you have.” 


the art of dictating, or do you hem 
and haw, frequently saying: “Cut 
that out; say so and so,” “Go back 
up there and put this in?’ Have 
you ever noticed that the tongues of 
the greatest orators sometimes slip 
and considered that yours is no more 
infallible, or do you chide your 
stenographer for transcribing your 
inaccuracies? Do you ever play golf 
all afternoon and then return to the 
office “full of pep” to dictace some 
important letters which should have 
been answered in the morning. If 
you do not keep your stenographer 
after, hours unnecessarily, she will 
stay cheerfully, when something 
urgent arises. 

Remember that it is much easier 
to be a boss than a stenographer and 
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try to be patient. It is your prero- 
gative “to raise hell,” when things 
don’t go to suit you; but don’t “fly 
off the handle” too quickly. Wait 
for an explanation; it may be your 
mistake after all. If a row comes 
up at the family breakfast table, 
don’t carry bad humor to the office; 
your stenographer probably has as 
many domestic worries as you have. 


Even though she may not meas- 
ure up to your fullest ideal of the 
word, unfailingly treat your stenog- 
rapher like a lady, and her response 
will surprise you. Do not speak of 
her as “My Steno,” “Blondie,” 
“Girlie,” “Cutie,” and she will not 
feel free to call you “George” or 
“Coffin Face” behind your back. If 
your stenographer has any innate 
refinement, she will revolt at your 
picking your teeth while dictating. 
When “stuck” for the right reply to 
a letter, many bosses try paring their 
nails for inspiration, which is apt 
either to grate on the waiting stenog- 
rapher’s nerves or to make her feel 
at liberty to take out a vanity case 
and attend to her own toilet. The 
soles of your feet are not a pleasant 
sight, so refrain from piling them 
on your desk, while dictating. 


When you find a_ stenographer 
whose work and personality please 
you, do not look upon her as you do 
a typewriter, and consider that, be- 
cause you can always employ some 
one by the name of a stenographer 
for what you are paying her, she 
should be content to work for you in- 
definitely for a minimum sum. If 
she relieves you of more detail work 
than former stenographers, giving 
you more time to devote to bigger 
matters, compensate her with an in- 
crease in salary. Do not wait until 
she resigns for a more lucrative po- 
sition to offer a raise, and, when she 
refuses to stay, think she’s treated 
you badly. If your stenographer 
has good judgment and _ initiative, 
forget that she’s a woman, and give 
her an unhampered chance to de- 
velop into your right-hand assistant ; 
no one else in your office is so well 
situated to work up to this position. 
Seeing that her work promises some- 
thing bigger in the future, she will 
apply herself with twice as much 
zeal and enthusiasm; and the day 
may come when you will need a 
well-trained assistant. 


A STENOGRAPHER 


“Pretty outspoken about it—but I 
never thought about some of those 
things before,” the boss murmured. 

“I beg your pardon; I didn’t 
understand,” his new stenographer 
said. 

“Oh, I'd forgotten you were 
waiting. Suppose you go ahead with 
that dictation. I want to call the 
factory for some information on a 
few letters; then I’ll ring for you.” 
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MATTHEW BRUSH is one of 

the most picturesque figures in 
American business. As president of 
the American International Corpora- 
tion, which does an importing and ex- 
porting business of over $50,000,000, 
he meets many 
types of people and 
is known as one of 
the most human 





men who ever 
wielded an execu- 
tive gavel. 


An intimate 











friend tells this 





story: 

When Brush took the presidency 
of the Boston “L” he inherited the 
mantle of an old-school executive. 
The first morning there was ushered 
into his office an old employee whom 
he had known as a shop man. The 
visitor was stricken dumb in the ex- 
ecutive presence. Brush was busy 
over his desk when the man was 
announced and looked up to see the 
grizzled engineer, stoop-shouldered, 
cap in hand, balancing himself ner- 
vously on the border of the green 
carpet, plainly frightened to death 
and anxiously waiting for some sig- 
nal of approach. 

Brush eyed him genially, swept a 
quick glance over his shaking form 
and promptly broke into presidential 
speech : 

“What’s the matter with you, Da- 
vis? Come over here and sit down 
and have a cigar. How are the wife 
and the kids, and what have you 
done about that rheumatic knee?” 

The news spread like wildfire: the 
new president was still a shop man. 


N EARLY four years ago when the 
raisin growers of California 
were in distress as a result of the 
post-war deflation which followed 
wartime production, they sent for 
Ralph P. Merritt to untangle their 
problems and lead the industry back 
to normal prosperity. 

Merritt began his program of re- 
habilitation by going directly to the 
16,000 members of the association 
in mass meetings, and telling them 
frankly all there was to know about 
their business troubles. At one of 
these first meetings he was intro- 
duced to the crowd by a local banker 
in the following picturesque fashion: 
“The man I am about to introduce 
to you is like the fellow who married 
a widow with ten children. He is 
trying to finish something he didn’t 
start.” 

Merritt succeeded in finishing the 
job even if he did not start it, and 
now, as president of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers of California, he is 


leading a co-operative which suc- 
cessfully markets its own product 
under its own brand in every corner 
of the civilized world. 


Sgr E. BYRAM has made a 
hobby of his job. 

As president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, he is as 
devoted to his railroad as a boy is 
to his first electric train—and he 
gets as much fun out of it, too. 

He believes that the rail industry 
is still in short pants, although he has 
50,000 men and women under his 
supervision—the ‘Milwaukee fam- 
ily,” as he calls them. All have a 
finger in the pie of working out new 
and novel ideas, such as the devel- 
opment of radio stations to keep in 
touch with trains when wire troubles 
occur, the use of musical whistles 
on locomotives to supplant the old 
familiar ear-splitters, and other im- 
provements in passenger service 
which make traveling something to 
be desired. 


B hoes W. SPANGLER, presi- 
dent of the Seattle National 
Bank, Seattle, Washington, is a very 
busy man, and a great deal of his 
time is demanded by outside activi- 
ties. This year he is president of the 
Seat tle Chamber 





of Commerce, sec- 
retary of the Clear- 
ing House Asso- 
ciation of Seattle, 
and vice-president 
of the Washington 
Bankers Associa- 
tion. 











Recently an el- 





derly gentleman came to his desk and 
said he had been referred to an offi- 
cer of the bank by one of the tellers 
with whom he had endeavored to 
cash a check. Instead of directing 
the old gentleman to the officers of 
the bank handling this phase of the 
work, Mr. Spangler took the pains 
to satisfy himself as to the gentle- 
man’s identity and O. K.’d the check 
for payment. Much to his surprise 


‘the gentleman returned to his desk, 


after having received his money at 
the teller’s wicket, and gave Mr. 
Spangler a quarter tip for the ex- 
cellent service he had been given 
while in the bank. 


Mr. Spangler commented that, 
with the multitude of free services 
now being offered by banks gener- 
ally throughout the country and the 
tendency on the part of banks to give 
everything away except the key to 
the vaults, this was undoubtedly a 
step in the right direction. 
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Why the Investor Should Know 
All About Fixed Assets 


By Lyle H. Olson 


Vice-President, The American Appraisal Company 


HE fixed asset account de- 
serves more careful scrutiny 
than it usually gets by the 
prospective investor, whether he be 
an investment banker or an individu- 
al about to buy bonds or shares of 
stock. It not only affects the equity 
back of a bond issue, the acceptabil- 
ity of the stated earnings may de- 
pend upon the accuracy with which 
it is stated and the manner in which 
it is analyzed and applied. 

No matter how accurate a con- 
cern’s accounting may be and no mat- 
ter how detailed its statements of 
operation and condition, the figures 
are not an infallible guide unless 
both the inventories and the fixed 


ventories have been valued at cost 
or market—whichever is lower.” 
But nothing less than an actual 
physical appraisal, in considerable 
detail, can be satisfactory. It is the 
function of the accountants to deal 
with the books of account, verify 
these from the original records, ac- 
tual cash on hand and the accounts 
of the vendees and vendors, and cer- 
tify to the correctness of the figures 
on this basis. They do not normally 
check these figures against the actual 
existence or asset values of the items 
making up the inventories and fixed 
assets. They will state for fixed as- 
sets the value of the property as 
carried on the books, but it takes an 


least, a true picture is not given. 
There are two chief reasons for this. 
First, it may seem that insufficient de- 
preciation is being charged off against 
the gross earnings with the two-fold 
result that actual net earnings are not 
so great as they appear, and that the 
plant is being used up at a greater 
rate than provision for replacement 
is being made. Second, a concern 
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assets have been actually inspected, 
valued and applied in accordance 
with sound practice. 

It is common practice to demand 
that the earnings be calculated on 
the basis of a*physical inventory of 
goods on hand—raw, finished, and in 
process. A guess as to those values, 
or a mere book figure based upon the 
operation of a perpetual inventory 
would not be accepted by any care- 
ful investor. So we find it custom- 
ary to include in financial reports a 
sentence to the effect that “the in- 







































Ratio of Profits and Capital to Property 


Profits per dollar of property investment vary widely between industries. 
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Net Profits to 
Fixed Property 


Total Capital to 
fixed Property 



































The 


above chart shows the average percentages of net profits and total capital to fixed 
property investment for four representative industries. 


appraisal to determine whether these 
figures are correct for the property 
actually in useful service. 

I do not mean to imply that it is 
customary to over or under state the 
assets or earnings in the preparation 
of a statement for a security issue 
or other purpose. No reliable con- 
cern or banking house would do that. 
The fact is that all of the informa- 
tion is not available until the inven- 
tories and plant assets have been in- 
spected and valued and properly re- 
flected in the operating statement. 

The tendency at the present time 
—due to Federal income tax require- 
ments, changes in market values, as 
well as the effort to be conservative 
—is to understate plant values. Un- 
less, however, this understatement is 
acknowledged, an unsafe condition 
as affecting earnings may exist. At 





may seem to be earning a greater 
percentage on the capital and plant 
investment than is the case. 

The peculiar part of this not un- 
common error is that by understat- 
ing the fixed assets account many 
business men and bankers think they 
are following the most conservative 
course. What the investor really 
needs, however, is not misplaced con- 
servatism, but actual facts. Only 
with them as a basis can he intelli- 
gently gauge the future of his in- 
vestment. 

Take, for example, a recent stock 
issue of the National Cash Register 
Company. Under “assets” in the 
balance sheet appeared the item: 

“Property and Equipment, at book 
value, less depreciation—$6,377,388.” 
Under this appeared the note, 
“Sound values appraised by The 
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American Appraisal Company at not 
less than $20,000,000.” 

The same circular gave current 
earnings as in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of $6.000,000. The book 
value, of $6,377,338 was, to an 
analyst, seriously inconsistent with 
earnings of $6,000,000, since estab- 
lished manufacturing concerns in a 
sound non-speculative business sel- 
dom earn 94 per cent. on the plant 
investment. The careful investor, 
seeing such an inconsistency in the 
circular would become uneasy, if not 
downright suspicious—certainly so if 
the concern were one less well- 
known than the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. Therefere, it was 
the part of wisdom for the company 
and its underwriters to amplify its 
statement by showing that an actual 
appraisal revealed the real value of 
the plant investment to be somewhat 
more than three times the book value. 
That gave a ratio of earnings to plant 
value of around 30 per cent., which 
experience shows to be consistent for 
a concern manufacturing similar 
products. 

That some progressive underwrit- 
ers realize that conservative investors 
are looking deep into the published 
figures of concerns seeking capital is 
shown by a recent offering of bonds 
of the Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion. On the published balance sheet 
the capital assets were listed in ac- 
cordance with the property divisions, 
and showed the depreciation allowed, 
under the statement that they were 
as “appraised by The American 
Appraisal Company at the cost of 
reproduction new at September 30, 
1925, together with additions since 
at cost.” 

Following the statement of cur- 
rent earnings, explanation is made 
that “in arriving at these figures de- 
preciation charges have been in- 
creased above those actually charged, 
to conform with the increased val- 
ues disclosed by The American Ap- 
praisal Company’s report.” 


Value of Report to Investor 


What does that mean to the in- 
vestor ? 

It means that he can be absolutely 
sure that the earnings of the com- 
pany as stated are made from the sale 
of the company’s products and not in 
any part from what amounts to piece- 
meal sale of its assets through failure 
to charge adequate depreciation. That 
frequently happens when a concern 
bases its depreciation charges upon a 
book value which may be too small 
because of excess depreciation 
taken some time in the past, or upon 
the actual cost of a plant bought 
when prices were much lower than 
at present. Sound practice is to de- 
preciate upon the basis of the cost 
at which the properties would have to 
be replaced; otherwise, sooner or 
later the concern is likely to find it- 





self faced with the necessity of re- 
placing a large part of its investment 
at an expense not provided for in the 
costs of operation. 

Depreciation should be a provision 
for the protection of the capital rep- 
resented by the plant properties, 
which lose their productive useful- 
ness through obsolescence and usage. 
A portion of this capital is restored 
continuously through repairs and, 
periodically, through renewals, but 
there is usually a further loss in 
capital which should be provided for 
by charging off depreciation. 

The profits of any industry tend 
to stabilize at a certain normal ratio 
to the capital investment. What this 
ratio will be depends upon several 
things. In an industry where the 
hazards are not excessive, competi- 
tive conditions as a rule prevent 
a large return upon the investment. 
A business dealing in basic food 
products is likely to give a small 
return on the investment while the 
uncertainties of mining tend to make 
a large return imperative. In the 
one case a fair return may be 10 
per cent., while in the other 25 per 
cent. may not be excessive. A public 
utility having a monopoly is likely to 
be held to a return of 6 to 8 per cent. 
on the investment. 


Ratio of Profits to Investment 


The basic factors which determine 
the correct ratio between profits and 
the required investment for the indi- 
vidual business are the character of 
the industry, the location and man- 
agement of the business, the hazards 
involved, such as raw material supply 
and markets, whether the business 
sells a staple or specialty product, 
and whether the future demand 
promises to increase or decline. 

James H. Bliss, as a result of ex- 
tensive research work on the turn- 
over on fixed property investment, 
developed ratios for a number of in- 
dustries showing an average percen- 
tage between reported net profits and 
recorded fixed property investment, 
ranging from less than 5 per cent. 
for some, to more than 50 per cent. 
for other industries. The reported 
average percentages of net profit and 
total capital to fixed property invest- 
ment for a few representative indus- 
tries are shown in the chart on page 
17. 


The actual ratio for an individual - 


business may quite properly differ 
widely from these average ratios on 
account of differences in ratio of to- 
tal capital to investment in fixed 
assets, the ratio of turnover, and 
other reasons. Also the actual capital 
in a business may not be the normal 
capital required for the same volume 
of production. 

The total capital required includes 
efficient plant or fixed properties, bal- 
anced inventories (sales considered), 
and sufficient working capital. The 
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actual capital. employed may be less 
or greater than this normal for acci- 
dental reasons or because the plant 
properties and other accounts are un- 
economical or unbalanced. The only 
way to determine whether the capital 
is normal is through an appraisal 
which inventories the actual facili- 
ties in use, valued on the basis of 
replacement cost. 

The fixed property investment, in 
fact, determines the fixed charges 
which must be charged into the cost 
of the product, whether goods or ser- 
vices. These fixed charges consist of 
such items as taxes, insurance, heat, 
light, fire protection, sanitation, re- 
newals, repairs, and depreciation. If 
the fixed charges are out of propor- 
tion to the productive capacity of 
the property the business is either 
at a disadvantage or advantage in 
competing with others in the indus- 
try. 

Too heavy fixed charges have 
wrecked many a promising venture. 

Suppose the conditions in a cer- 
tain business are as follows: 


$2 of gross sales to each $1 of re- 
quired capital. 


$1 of plant investment to each $1.50 
of required capital. 

5 per cent. of net profit on total 
sales yields 10 per cent. return on 
capital required, or 15 per cent. re- 
turn on the plant investment. 

20 per cent. of the plant invest- 


ment equals the average fixed plant 
charges. 


This set-up shows that the fixed 
charges may amount to $1.33 for 
each dollar of net profit, and that 
they are an important factor to con- 
sider in the financial plan. These 
fixed charges also have the unfortu- 
nate character of “carrying on” 
whether there is a profit or loss on 
the business. In a going business 
they have the dangerous possibility 
of being increased or decreased by 
inaccurate accounting practices. 


Operating Efficiency 


It is the duty of an appraiser to 
comment, not only on the replace- 
ment value of a property, but on its 
value as a tool of production. It 
might cost a million dollars to replace 
a plant which for operating pur- 
poses is worth not even a smail frac- 
tion of that sum. That is true some- 
times of the individual concern seek- 
ing funds. It was frequently the un- 
derlying reason for the failure of 
widely heralded combinations in the 
early days of “trust” forming. 

This is well summed up by Dr. 
Arthur S. Dewing in his book, 
“Corporate Promotions and Reor- 
ganizations,” in reviewing the his- 
tory of the National Starch Com- 
pany, its predecessor and its suc- 
cessors. He says: 


Immediately after the combine it 
was found that a number of plants 
were so antiquated and so expensive 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A good business man _ should 
have such an intelligent knowl- 
edge of conditions that he can 
anticipate events that must, by 
the laws of Nature, happen—and 
be ready for them. Keeping a lit- 
tle ahead of conditions is one oi 
the secrets of business; the trailer 
seldom goes very far.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 

x * * 

Believe me when I tell you that 
thrift of time will repay you in 
after life, with a usury of profit 
beyond your most sanguine 
dreams; and that waste of it will 
make you twindle alike in intellec- 
tual and moral stature beyond your 
darkest reckoning.—Wm. E. Glad- 
stone. 

* * * 

When work goes out of style we 
may expect to see civilization tot- 
ter and fall—Rockefeller. 

* * * 


The longer I live, the more deep- 
ly I am convinced that that which 
makes the difference between one 
man and .another—between the 
weak and the powerful, the great 
and insignificant—is energy; in- 
vincible determination, a purpose 
once formed and then death or vic- 
tory.—Powell Buxton. 

* * * 


No man must spend all of his 
time thinking or all of his time 
doing—George D. Babcock. 


* * * 


If we were faultless, we would 
not be so much annoyed by the de- 
fects of those with whom we as- 
sociate. If we were to acknowl- 
edge honestly that we have not 
virtue enough to bear patiently 
with our neighbor’s weaknesses, 
we should show our own imperfec- 


tion, and this alarms our vanity. — _ 


Fenelon. 
* * x 


I don’t think much of a man who 
is not wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday.—Abraham Lincoln. 

* * * 


The priceless ingredient of 


everything is the honor and in- 
tegrity of him who made it. 
—Hakeen. 
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You 

You are the fellow that has to decide 

Whether you'll do it or toss it aside. 

You are the fellow who makes up 
your mind 

Whether you'll lead or will linger 
behind. 

Whether you'll try for the goal that’s 
afar 

Or be contented to stay where you 
are. 

Take it or leave it, here’s something 
to do, 


Just think it over, it’s all up to you! 
From H. C. Phillips, Portland, Ore. 


* * * 


It is the cheery worker that suc- 
ceeds. No one can do his best, or 
even do well, in the midst of wor- 
ry or nagging. Wherefore, when 
you work, work as cheerily as you 
can. And do not put even a straw 
in the way of others.—Selected. 








A Text 
And they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.—Daniel 12:3. 


From F. J. Steinhilber, Jack- 
son, Mich. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 




















Tradition is not a fetish to be 
prayed to—but a useful record of 
experiences. Time should bring 
improvement—but not all old 
things are worthless. We are 
served by both the moderns and the 
ancients. The balanced man is he 
who clings to the best in the old 
—and appropriates the desirable in 
the new.—Richard Steele. 

* * * 


This one makes a net, 
This one stands and wishes. 
Would you like to bet 
Which one gets the fishes? 
—Chinese Sayings. 
oes 
Your minds are endowed with 
a vast number of gifts of totally 
different uses, limbs of mind as it 
were; which, if you don’t exer- 
cise you cripple.—Ruskin. 


















Habit is hard to overcome. If 
you take off the first letter it does 
not change “abit.” If you take 
off another letter you still have a 
“bit” left. lf you take off still an- 
other the whole of “it” remains. 
If you take off another, it is not 
totally used up, all of which goes 
to show that you must throw it off 
altogether.—Prize Essay by Nine- 
Year-old Boy. 

a 


Rightness expresses of actions 
what straightness does of lines; 
and there can no more be two 
kinds of right action than there 
can be two kinds of straight lines. 
—Herbert Spencer. 

Ss = 


Many blunder in _ business 
through inability or an unwilling- 
ness to adopt new ideas. I have 
seen many a success turn to fail- 
ure also because the thought which 
should be trained on big things is 
cluttered up with the burdensome 
detail of little things—in other 
words, the inability to overcome 
habits contracted during the pio- 
neer or constructive period when 
the boss was “jack of all trades.” 
—Phillip S. Delaney. 

* * * 


What the prospect who means 
business wants is not artificial 
claptrap but reasons why.—B. C. 
Bean. 

= 

It isn’t lack of opportunities 
that keeps men from advancing; it’s 
failure to use the ones at hand.— 
James Hill. 

From L. Tout, Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 

No nation can rise above the 
level of the ideals of its citizens.— 
Brooks Fletcher. 

* * * 

For one word a man is often . 
deemed to be wise and for one. 
word he is often deemed to be fool- 
ish. We ought to be careful in- | 
deed what we say.—Confucius. 

* * & 

Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is. printed. If not 
composed by you, state .source of 
quotation anu author's name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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The Magic of Good Roads 









in Santo Domingo : 


CCASIONALLY one gets a 

glimpse of Yesterday. 

Which is another way of 
saying, To-morrow. For instance, 
the Dominican Republic. Cross 
the strait from Porto Rico to Santo 
Domingo to-day and you will see 
the Porto Rico of 1900. Five years 
ago you could have seen the Porto 
Rico of 1870. Five years hence you 
will probably see the Porto Rico 
of 1920—although it may be that 
of 1930. 

Here is a country whose citizens 
are blood brothers of the Porto 
Ricans, with a population—about 
900,000—the same as that of Porto 
Rico in 1900, but with nearly six 
times as much land, of equal or 
greater fertility and with far 
greater water and mineral re- 
sources. Her external trade last 
year was about double that of 
Porto Rico in 1900. Now in the 
past twenty-five years Porto Rico’s 
trade has increased a bit over 
elevenfold—from $16,000,000 to 
$176,000,000. Anl the stage is set 
for similar but more rapid develop- 
ments in the Republic. 

Until our Marines went into the 
Republic in 1916 the strength of 
the country had been exhausted 
by political disturbances. In sev- 
enty years they had achieved the 


By Valeska Bari 


record of nineteen constitutions 
and fifty-three presidents. In the 
last ten years, denied the priv- 
ilege of political revolution, a fun- 
damental social and economic rev- 
olution has gotten well under way. 


Highways Revolutionize Habits 


The great hindrance to the de- 
velopment of tropical America 
has been the willingness of the 
people to live with no more modern 
advantages than their grandfathers 
had. If a peon could earn enough 
by a day’s work to provide food for 
a week he worked only one day and 
lay in the shade of a palm tree the 
other six days. And the same 
thing was true of the upper classes. 
Five years ago a young man in 
good social circles who had a 
salary of fifty dollars a month 
could do what every one else in 
his class was doing. Commerce 
and industry were despised and a 
profession was an adornment 
rather than an occupation. 

But all that has changed. 

The big thing that the Ameri- 
can occupation accomplished, aside 
from breaking up the habit of year- 
ly revolutions, was the building of 
the highways, and it is the high- 
ways which are revolutionizing the 


Republic. The need of roads was 
recognized long ago by those who 
wanted to put the Republic on its 
feet. When the United States 
loaned $20,000,000 in 1907, it stip- 
ulated that $6,000,000 should be 
expended on public works, but the 
great arterial highways were not 
undertaken until the occupation, 
and they were not completed until 
about two years ago. To-day the 
Republic has nearly as much mile- 
age in highways usable all the year 
as has the vastly more developed 
island of Cuba. We know what 
highways mean in our own de- 
velopment, and they mean as much, 
if not more, in the Republic. 

To understand their special im- 
portance, consider the geography. 
Four mountain ranges cut across 
the island, rising to peaks of over 
10,000 feet, separating the north- 
ern section from the southern and 
leaving the interior virtually unin- 
habited. These mountains have 
been largely responsible for the 
political disturbances which have 
punctuated Dominican history. By 
rail in dry weather the north and 
south were five or six days’ jour- 
ney apart. In rainy weather, they 
were often cut off entirely. By 
water, in the small boats of the 
Dominicans, the journey around 
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Hillside cuts, a common feature of the arterial highways in Santo Domingo 
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the dangerous headlands was 
often a matter of ten days or more. 
This meant that very few in the 
south ever dreamed of seeing the 
northern part of their country, 
those in the north were similarly 
cut off from the south, nor did the 
eastern inhabitants know anything 
of their countrymen in the west. 
This inaccessibility meant ignor- 
ance, misunderstanding, and dis- 
union; and at times the country 
fell into independent political divi- 
sions. 

Practically nothing had been 
done in the Republic to build or 
maintain roads since the days 
when the conquistadores blazed 
their trails across the mountains 
in search of gold. Occasionally a 
property owner would fill in a bog, 
dangerous to himself, or remove 
obstructions which interfered with 
passage across his own land, but 
even this was unusual. In many 
places the wagon roads dwindled 
to mere trails, passable only on 
horseback, and in other places the 
roads vanished completely. Where 
telegraph wires were strung these 
often served as the only means of 
knowing that one was on the road. 
With the rains the road varied, ac- 
cording to the soil, from soup to 
pudding. Traveled roads were 
worse than untraveled roads and 
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Along the highway from Santo Domingo City to Santiago which has reduced a 
four-day journey to a four-hour ride 


sisted, regretfully. However, once 
given the chance, their people 
have shown as great a willingness 
to adopt modern advantages as 
the Porto Ricans. 

The motor trucks of the Marines 
were a revelation in transporta- 
tion. Every motor which speeds 
over the highways sings a song of 
progress and the outside world, 
and every youth on the island 
aspires to own at least a Ford. 




















Type of concrete bridges which are making the Dominican highways usable 
twelve months of the year 


across level stretches of country 
the roads widened and widened as 
the travelers tried to avoid the 
ruts and chuckholes of their pre- 
decessors. 

Through this country, almost as 
undeveloped as it was 300 years 
ago, these most modern highways 
have been built, and the people 
have awakened to their advan- 
tages faster than any one believed 
possible. A few years ago I talked 
with some leading Dominican 
citizens who were on a trip of in- 
spection to Porto Rico and were 
almost overwhelmed by the evi- 
dences of progress on that island. 
“But our people would never con- 
sent to such changes,” they in- 


Formerly, people hardly knew 
what money meant. Now, their 
whole attitude towards the earn- 
ing of money has changed. Hotels, 
restaurants, and theatres have 
sprung up to compete with the 
former universal pastime of home 
dances. Education and technical 
training have boomed, and the 
University of Santo Domingo, 
which had made little advance 
since its founding 370 years ago, 
has suddenly taken on new life. 
The Normal School had an at- 
tendance last year of 250, and the 
public schools have increased in 
attendance from 12,000 in 1917 to 
110,000 in 1924. To reduce traffic 
accidents a special school has been 





opened for illiterate chauffeurs— 
a dramatic commentary on the 
swift changes which have taken 
place, almost overnight. 

Before the highways’ were 
opened only a fringe of land near 
the ports could be used for export 
products. Now thousands of acres, 
hitherto unused, are made avail- 
able, and hundreds of farms which 
formerly yielded a living but al- 
most no money to their owners, 
are bringing in sizable incomes— 
which is to say, creating a class of 
people with money to buy outside 
products. For instance, a _ pine- 
apple grower, never before able to 
market more than $300 worth of 
fruit, last year loaded his pine- 
apples on trucks and, selling at a 
third of former prices, received 
$3,000. One hears the same type 
of experience on every hand, par- 
ticularly with the cacao and tobac- 
co growers. The vision of widening 
markets has led to the organiza- 
tion of chambers of commerce, the 
holding of agricultural exhibits, 
the distribution of improved seed 
and the adoption of standards both 
as to quality and packing of 
products exported from the coun- 
try. The consular service is being 
urged to help develop wider 
markets and to learn from possible 
customers how best to meet their 
needs. 

Local viewpoints and prejudices 
are vanishing, and the islanders 
are coming to think nationally. 
Local fiestas are now national af- 
fairs. A ball in Santo Domingo 
City draws guests from Santiago, 
and few people comment on the 
fact that a few years ago this 
would have meant a four days’ 
journey. Formerly the mail was 
despatched once a week or once in 
two weeks. Now it goes daily to 
all sections, and air mail is being 
discussed seriously. Government 

(Continued on page 52) 











“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


How easy it is to gauge what can be done by what 
is being done. It requires no looking forward, no 
stretching of the vision, no imagination. It is effort- 
less; that’s why it’s so common. How many firms, 
having sold their wares for years 
and years in a community, regard 
the old stand-by customers with 
whom they have built up pleasant 
and profitable associations as the ultimate attainment 
in distribution. There was such a firm in New York 
City; but now it knows better and its knowledge was 
the fruit of one young man’s ignorance—and efforts. 

This firm had an ambitious young man in its office. 
He married on $40 a week, and his ambition took 
form in a desire to become a salesman and earn more 
money. The head of the firm finally gave him a 
chance, but with every discouragement. 

“I'll give you a drawing account of $40 a week for 
two months, and any time you want to you can come 
back into the office,” said he. “Our selling, as I have 
told you, is handled by men who have spent years 
winning the confidence of steady customers. We 
have combed the entire market over and over. Here 
is a list of our accounts, and it is agreed that you are 
not to touch any of them. I wish you luck, Joe, but 
you'll have to learn for yourself what you’re up 
against.” 

Joe took a sample case in each hand and went out. 
For the first few weeks it looked hopeless. His 
hands blistered; then big callouses came. Orders 
came, too, and before the end of the two months his 
earnings exceeded his drawing account. Within six 
months Joe topped the list of metropolitan salesmen. 

How did he do it? By hard and consistent work, 
with his hands and legs and his head. By refusing to 
believe that it couldn’t be done because it never had 
been done. Now that firm is thinking of putting on 


some more “Joes’”—if it can find ’em. 
x * Ok 


THE MAN 
WHO DIDN’T 
FOLLOW THE 
BEATEN PATH 


To become a world beater, start by consistently beating 
your own best record. 
* * * 


Hammered steel stands more than unhammered. Have 

you had your share? 
x * * 

Those who fear that the crash in the price of cot- 
ton will bring disaster to the South should read the 
Story of Lloyd’s, on page 12 of this issue. Lloyd’s, 
an association of a thousand optimists, has carried on 
and prospered for 238 years because 


SOME RAYS : year 1 
OF HOPE its members have maintained faith 
IN COTTON’S : - 

PLIGHT in the ultimate favorable course of 


human events. Their motto is: 
“Most troubles never happen.” Most troubles never 
happen because when trouble impends corrective 


measures are usually on foot to turn aside the thrust 
of fate. 


Our individual and national powers of recupera- 
tion are little short of marvelous when put to the 
test. If we crumbled easily, if we gave up without a 
struggle, if threatened disaster did not spur us to re- 
doubled efforts, how different would be world his- 
tory? But each crisis is followed by greater and 
more certain progress. 

In 1914, when the World War closed the export 
lanes to our cotton,.the price dropped to 7% cents a 
pound, and the plea to “Buy a Bale of Cotton” was 
heard across the country. Those who had the faith 
to buy, not one bale, but a hundred or a thousand, 
reaped handsome profits, for the recovery was sure 
and swift. 

Again the buy-a-bale-of-cotton cry has _ been 
raised, and again cotton is probably a profitable pur- 
chase, for the very developments that have brought 
about this call for aid have probably plumbed the 
depths of the price scale. The 16,627,000 bale crop 
as of October 1, the world carry-over of 5,362,000 
bales from the large crop of the previous season—all 
this is known and very likely has been discounted. 
The Federal Government has come to the aid of those 
holding cotton for future marketing, and the finan- 
cial structure of the South itself is much stronger 
than in 1914. 

The uncertainty now lies on the demand side of the 
price equation. Who can say what the demand for 
cotton will be during the next twelve months? We 
know this: many of our European customers, having 
stabilized their currencies, are able to buy for future 
needs without incurring the risks of exchange fluc- 
tuations; and our own cotton textile industry, after 
several years of acute depression, is on the upgrade. 
The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York has just reported that sales of standard cotton 
textiles for the September quarter exceeded produc- 
tion by 38 per cent. Stocks of cotton textiles on hand 
have been declining steadily under a persistent buy- 
ing demand. An enlightened cotton textile industry 
has laid plans for attractively styled and finely fin- 
ished cotton textiles to compete with rayon and silk. 
Silk has become as common as cotton; and therein 
lies cotton’s real strength. 

And out of this slump, to place cotton for all time 
in a stronger position in the world’s markets, will 
probably come some rational form of production con- 
trol and a competent marketing organization. 

eS ¢&¢ = 
— to hold your tongue if you aspire to hold a big 
ob. 
‘ * * ok 

Whether the Autumn of our life shall be joyous or 
joyless depends on how we spend the Spring and Sum- 


mer. 
* * * 


Since we know very little, why feel very big? 
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Time was when a mam was old at forty, but the 
average expectation of life has been lengthening for 
several generations. Knowledge of how to live, how 
to combat disease, what to eat—hygiene, sanitation, 


18 PROSPERITY'S dietetics, and many other branches 


LIFE SPAN of the medical science have aided in 
GROWING ° r 43 
LONGER? adding to man’s life span. But we 


still believe that business cannot go 
through a period of more than eighteen months to 
two years of prosperity without running into reac- 
tion and decline. 

All the time we have been learning more about 
what makes prosperity and what unmakes it. With 
hand-to-mouth buying relieving business of the risks 
and speculative temptations of large inventories, with 
labor earning enough and having the time to enjoy 
enough of the good things of life to keep the factory 
wheels turning at an even pace, with the railroads 
functioning smoothly in the transportation of an 
evenly maintained volume of freight, aren’t we about 
to witness a lengthening of the life span of our pe- 
tiods of prosperity? 

We have gotten rid of smallpox epidemics. May 
we not get rid of distressing business depressions? 

Yes, but don’t bank on it. 

* * * 


Neither carry a chip on your own shoulder nor knock 

chips from the shoulders of others. 
x * * 

How do cities grow? They grow much as human 
beings grow; that is, in all sorts of ways. Some acci- 
dentally approach perfection, others are wisely guided 
in a well-rounded development, and others become 


lopsided. Faults in growth, de- 
THE CITY : ; : ‘ ; 
THAT WAS ficiencies in one direction and ex- 
GEARED TO cesses in another, bring on economic 
LOW WAGES 


ailments. The well-balanced city, 
on the other hand, stands firm under the stress of de- 
pression and adversity, like a man of strong constitu- 
tion. The study of cities is quite as interesting as the 
study of man. 

Just as more intelligence is being applied to man’s 
physical, mental and spiritual development, so are 
many cities being guided more intelligently in their 
growth. At least we are getting some understanding 
of the proper relation of basic and service groups and 
other things that, in due proportion, make for healthy 
growth. And we are beginning to recognize the 
results of mal-adjustment. 

There is a certain city in the West that has suf- 
fered from mal-adjustment in the last decade. It 
has many attractions that have brought to it large 
numbers of those who fall within the service group. 
But this city has had only one basic industry, repre- 
sented by many plants under different management, 
but all alike adhering to a low-wage policy. At the 
foundation this city was weak, for the various groups 
above the basic group were attempting to live upon 
each other. For a long time all attempts to bring in 
other basic industries were stubbornly fought by the 
interests who controlled the low-wage industry—and, 
practically, the town. Out of this struggle was born 
a new line-up of civic leaders. The gates were opened 
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to new basic industries whose wage scales encouraged 
a standard of living among their workers which has 
toned up the whole economic fabric, once danger. 
ously weakened. Now there are workers to buy the 
goods and services that are for sale, and the city 
prospers from the top to the bottom. 

There are numerous instances of progress being 
made or held back, of cities going ahead or stagnat- 
ing, through enlightened or unenlightened direction 
of their growth. In all too many cases, the old order 
of control, through organizations wearing “Progress” 
on their sleeves but with selfish interests in their 
hearts, must make way for the real community 
builders. 

The old hit-or-miss order of city growth is pass- 
ing; the new way calls for thoughtful planning. 

2 2 


Take “Vl” out of your “play” and note the result. 
* * * 

There is nothing new in community advertising. 
Many cities have tried it, off and on, with results that 
have probably measured up to the thought and effort 
and money expended. But a decidedly successful 


HOW ATLANTA COMmunity advertising campaign is 


PUT OVER something new. It requires an 
ADVERTISING : — 
Guiaaman amount of preparation, a digging 


deep into the basic and fundamental 
structure of a community and its contributory terri- 
tory, an appraisal of attractions and opportunities, 


-that implies a thoroughness not often given to such 


matters. 

Other cities should study the methods that have 
made Atlanta’s advertising campaign successful. The 
result of the first five months was a doubling of At- 
lanta’s rate of industry growth. As many new con- 
cerns and as large a new payroll were added in five 
months as during the whole of 1925. 

The secret was intelligent preparation. Before a 
dollar was spent in advertising, Atlanta thoroughly 
analyzed her advantages and her shortcomings, ascer- 
tained definitely to which industries her appeal should 
be made, carefully worked out the best kind of appeal 
and set up machinery to give the fullest attention to 
every inquiry. 

Thorough investigation revealed that the first drive 
should be made to attract twenty key industries, in- 
dustries whose presence would attract others, indus- 
tries supplementary to those already established, in- 
dustries calculated to prosper and to transmit their 
prosperity to others. 

More than a thousand inquiries have come from 
executives who actually have the South in mind as 
their next move and want to consider Atlanta from 
every angle. : 

“Community advertising,” says the Bureau, “isn’t a 
matter of waving a magic wand, but of working hard 
and patiently, of being frank and honest, of telling 
the truth about your city, of understating rather than 
overstating in matters of opinion, of getting the 
facts and knowing where you are going before you 
start.” 

In other words, successful community advertising 
is just like any other successful advertising. ; 


’ 
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We have heard a great deal about the “new com- 
petition.” The fine theory is that the actual field of 
the struggle for markets is not between the different 
manufacturers in an industry, but between industries. 

We have been told that internecine 


OLD ; 
rOMPETITION warfare is ended, that henceforth 
= manufacturers of motor cars, elec- 
DO 


tric refrigerators, radios, oil burn- 


ers, furniture, etc., etc., will stand shoulder to shoulder - 


with their fellows and battle for the consumer’s dol- 
lars. Henceforth the fight will be between different 
industries rather than between different products of 
the same industry. 

We have been told all this from the rostrums of 
convention halls. And it has been mighty good read- 
ing, for there is something of brotherhood in it. There 
is a thrill in the theory. 

Now that the conventions are over, business is 
going on as usual. One consumer who has been shop- 
ping around a bit of late for one of the products men- 
tioned above has been shocked at the hiatus between 
the theory and the practice of the “new competition.” 
He found the competition between products exceed- 
ingly strong—and bitter. And in the end he was sold, 
not by the arguments of industry against industry, 
or product against product; he was sold by the man 
distributing the product, the man who stood back of 
it and serviced it and guaranteed satisfaction. 

The old competition will not down. 

* * * 


Have purpose or you'll never have much else. 
* * * 

If you have gotten healthful exercise and choice 
food for the table from a garden of your own during 
the Summer you will know that for almost every plant 
that grows there is a troublesome pest. If you grew 
cucumbers, you probably marveled 


UNDESIRABLE = . 
ALIENS THAT at the punctuality of the striped 
NO LAWS CAN i eared from 
“CONTROL” cucumber bug which app 


nowhere at the exact time that his 
depredations would do most harm, though it may 
have been that none of your neighbors raised cucum- 
bers and the nearest patch to yours was miles away. 
Or if you have fruit trees or flowering plants or 
shrubs, you have learned that the price of success is 
constant vigilance. 

Whence come these pests? Some are natives, but 
the most destructive have been brought into the 
country on importations of bulbs, trees, shrubs, and 
plants. The gypsy moth was accidentally intro- 
duced into Massachusetts from Europe about 1869. 
First $25,000, then $50,000, then $75,000, then $100,000, 
then $150,000 a year was appropriated by Massachu- 
setts to “control” this destructive insect. In all, several 
millions have been spent in attempts to “control” the 
gypsy moth, but the area of infestation has steadily 
expanded. 

If you live in any of the sections of New Jersey, 
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Delaware, or Pennsylvania now infested by the Japa- 
nese fruit beetle, you have witnessed its frightful 
destruction of fruit trees, grape vines, gardens, and 
shade trees. But even the most thoroughgoing 
methods of “control” avail but little in holding back 
its destructive march to other regions. The Japa- 
nese beetle came in four years ago on an importa- 
tion of iris roots from Japan. 

The corn borer, now marching Westward across 
the corn belt, came from Germany. The boll weevil 
crossed the Rio Grande from Mexico. The dreaded 
Mediterranean fruit fly has been making an entry on 
white grapes from Spain. In this manner hundreds 
of foreign pests have been introduced into the United 
States and have thrived at the expense of our farmers 
and fruit growers—an expense that is estimated at 
more than a billion dollars a year. 

Time and again we have learned that “control,” 
either at home in the form of local quarantine or 
abroad in the form of rigid inspection, is ineffective 
and expensive. Every thoughtful American will ap- 
prove the most drastic steps the Federal Horticultural 
Board may take in barring importations of bulbs and 
what-not bearing destructive alien pests. 

“Control” has been tried and found wanting. 


“cc 


x * * 
The best thing to lend: a hand. 
* * x 


Don’t make the mistake of thinking that any form 
of transportation so far developed will replace the 
railroads. They are in business to stay. In their 
places, trucks are indispensable. But as wholesale 


WHY THE pels: nae of transportation the 
RAILROADS rails have a distinct field to them- 
WILL STAY : 

IN BUSINESS selves. President Byram, of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, re- 
cently brought this point out very clearly. In an ad- 
dress at Hollandale, Minnesota—the center of 15,000 
acres of rich farm land that was quagmire less than 
two years ago—to the townspeople who were cele- 
brating the entrance of two rail lines, he said: 

“We hear more or less about the advantages of 
transportation by motor truck, and I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to the fact that right here, 
within a short distance of important markets, truck 
lines could not be seriously considered as an adequate 
transportation medium. 

“It would take one truck every minute for three 
months to move the products of this section, this sea- 
son, to the nearest railroad. With the return empty 
movement, this would mean one truck in or out every 
thirty seconds for three months. 

“It was found that the investment required to afford 
truck service would be greater than the cost of build- 
ing railoads.” ; 


That’s why the railroads will stay in business. 
x * * 


Opportunity is not a rude intruder. 





Our Economic Maturity Makes 
New Demands of Banking 








A. B. A. President Sees America Past the Age of Economic Adolescence 
and Rapid Growth—Major Changes by Which Banking is Adapt- 
ing Itself to “This Maturing Period in Nation’s Life” 


the United States with vivid 

contrasts and contradictions 
that only an especially paradoxical 
set of circumstances can now com- 
mand particular attention on that 
score. The current news, however, 
presents an uncommonly striking 
contrast in the rise to the supreme 
heights in America’s sixty-five-bil- 
lion dollar business of banking of 
a man who was born only forty- 
eight years ago on a hill farm in 
the mountains of Kentucky and 
was reared in a family of seven by 
a father with a total cash income 
that hardly averaged $300 a year, 
and who never saw a railroad train 
until he was past nineteen years of 
age. 


S: FILLED is everyday life in 


Banking Career 


Melvin A. Traylor, president 
both of the First National Bank 
and of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago, with combined 
capital, surplus and profits, as re- 
ported June 30, 1926, of $52,785,- 
738, combined deposits of $380,572,- 
640 and combined resources of 
$462,855,650, was born in Breeding, 
Kentucky, a hamlet of a few score 
inhabitants, in 1878. At twenty 
years of age he went to Hillsboro, 
Texas. Here, while he worked in 
a grocery store by day, he studied 
law at night, being admitted to the 
bar in 1901. He shortly afterwards 
was elected city clerk of Hillsboro 
and subsequently assistant county 
attorney. 

His banking career began in 
1905 when he became cashier of 
the Bank of Malone, Texas. Later 
he joined the Citizens National 
Bank of Ballinger, Texas, being 
cashier, vice-president and finally 
president, when it took over the 
First National Bank there. In 1911 
he became vice-president of the 
National Stock Yards National 
Bank of East St. Louis, Ill. Three 
years later he went to Chicago as 
vice-president of the Live Stock 
Exchange National Bank and presi- 
dent of the Chicago Cattle Loan 
Company. In 1916 he was elected 
president of the Live Stock Ex- 
change National Bank. His next 
step upward was to the presidency 





By Gurden Edwards 


in 1918 of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and vice-presidency of 
the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. He was elected president of 
the First National Bank in 1925. 
His rising banking career has 
been characterized by an active 
part in banking organizations. He 
was elected president of the II- 
linois Bankers Association in 1923, 
for several years he was chairman 
of the Economic Policy Commis- 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President, First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, who was elected to 
the presidency of the American 
Bankers Association at the conven- 
tion recently held in Los Angeles. 


sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, and in 1924 was elected 
second vice-president, in 1925 first 
vice-president, and this year he 
was elected president. His ad- 
dresses dealing with economic sub- 
jects and business conditions have 
commanded nation-wide attention. 
In recognition of his attainments, 
Illinois College in 1922 conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

No less competent an appraiser 
of business matters than Glenn 
Griswold of the Chicago “Journal 
of Commerce” has said of Mr. 
Traylor: 

“Chicago and the Middle West 
are all unconscious of the extent 


to which they may some day de- 
pend on M. A. Traylor if their 
dreams of future greatness are to 
materialize. For several years | 
have had a feeling that this man 
Traylor might come to be the fore- 
most banker of America. 

“He was raised in the remote 
hills of Kentucky. It was one of 
those mountainside farms on 
which-a few stalks of corn and a 
few hills of beans are coaxed out 
of a flinty soil by the hardest sort 
of work. Mr. Traylor was nine- 
teen years old before he saw a 
railroad train, and almost ready to 
vote before he had ridden on one. 
His formal education was merely 
the best that could be offered by 
a district school in the Kentucky 
hills. As a boy he read the great 
philosophers, economists, and his- 
torians; and, long before he had 
ever crossed the boundaries of the 
county in which he was born; he 
knew more of the arts and sciences 
and of history than most college 
graduates. 


Directed War Financing 


“His early banking experience 
was in the cattle country, and in 
a few years it came to be recog- 
nized that he knew more about 
cattle banking than many bankers 
who had spent a lifetime at it. 

“The toughest job of all in fi- 
nancing the war was selling to 


bankers the idea that billions could 


be raised by short-term govern- 
ment certificates and notes. When 
some of our oldest and most re- 
vered bankers were saying that 
the thing was impossible, Traylor 
was chosen to establish the system 
of short-time war financing in the 
Seventh Federal Reserve District. 
How well he succeeded is indicated 
by the fact that he was a national 
figure before he had been on the 
job four months. 

“James B. Forgan, Chicago’s 
grand old banker, and for many 
years head of the First National 
group of institutions, will long be 
noted as a great banker, but his 
real gift was in the appraisal of 
men. Forgan discovered Traylor 
shortly after his success in the war 
financing job, but the canny Scot 
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to Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. 

a These cotton mills, controlled by the United 
lan Stutes Rubber Company, specialize in cord 
re- for United States Tires. 
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5 | work and the reinforcement A—This is in keeping with the cord that can be made, 
. which gives to the tire its Company’s policy of ensur- 
form and structure, Rubber ing absolute uniformity and Q—How is the quality of the 
saturates, insulates and webs high quality in all the ma- cord assured? 
the cords together and sup- terials which go into its tires. 
. plies the tire with its wear For the same reason, the A—Tests are made at each step 
" resisting surface. Company grows its own rub- in manufacture at the mills. 
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‘A—The superior cord used in 


United States Tires is made 
in the Winnsboro Mills at 
Winnsboro, South Carolina. 
These mills are controlled by 
the United States Rubber 
Company and have been, 
since 1917, 


United States 


Q—Then, this cord from the 
Winnsboro Mills is uniform 
and of high quality? 


A—Yes. These one-product 


mills use machinery especi- 
ally adapted to making cord 
for United States Tires. 


Trade Mark 


control tests are made peri- 
odically at the Central Textile 
Development Department,the 
Company’s technical organ- 
ization, specializing in the de- 
velopment of cotton goods 
for the United States Rubber 
Company. 


Rubber Company 
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ROYAL CORD 











BALLOON 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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intended to let Traylor continue 
a few years in his comparatively 
small banking job gathering x- 
perience and poise. But Traylor 
was too good for him. Before she 
job of war financing was at an end, 
two or three of the biggest bank- 
ers in New York were angling for 
his services, and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago was trying 
to make a deputy governor of him. 
Nothing annoyed the great Forgan 
more than to be pushed, but pushed 
he was on this occasion. Traylor 
was elected president of the First 
Trust & Savings Bank in 1918, at 
the age of 40; and in January of 
1925 he was made president of the 
First National Bank.” 

In view of his past varied career 
and present outstanding position 
in banking, Mr. Traylor’s vision of 
the great developments now going 
on in that business is significant. 
His view is that, whereas, “tre- 
mendous growth has been a chief 
feature of the past history of 
American banking,” as to the fu- 
ture of banking, “further better- 
ment of methods and adjustment 
of organization to the changing 
requirements arising from the 
more mature economic conditions 
that are becoming established in 
the nation’s business life may be 
expected to stand among the chief 
devélopments.” He says: 


Growth of Banking 


“In the fifty-odd years since the 
American Bankers Association was 
organized the country’s banking 
resources have expanded from 
about three billion dollars to the 
more than sixty-five billion dollars 
of to-day. That reflects an econ- 
omically adolescent and fast grow- 
ing nation. During this period our 
population has mounted from 
about forty-five million persons 
to over one hundred and fifteen 
million, our nation! wealth has 
expanded from about $35,000,000, - 
000 to over $350,000,000,000, and 
our means for exploiting on a tre- 
mendous scale our natural re- 
sources have grown by vast pro- 
portions. 

“The growth in our strength in 
the past has thus been predomin- 
antly due to increases in quantity. 
The growth of our strength in the 
future will be increasingly brought 
about by advances in the quality 
of our economic abilities. Manu- 
facturing, commerce, and finance 
will be handled with more inten- 
Sive competence, efficiency, and 
economy. 

“The major changes now going 
on in banking are clearly phases 
in a process of adaptation to this 
maturing period of the nation's 
economic life. For instance, we 
are fast becoming a nation of 





savers and investors. The coun- 
try’s resources have been exten- 
sively exploited and we have 
equipped ourselves with the means 
for producing from them far more 
than enough wealth to meet even 
the large current requirements of 
our high standard of living. That 
surplus wealth is going into sav- 
ings and investments both at home 
and abroad that are held by larger 
and larger numbers of our people. 








Putting the Emphasis 
on Quality 


66¢N THE fifty-odd years 

since the American 
Bankers Association was or- 
ganized,” says Melvin A. 
Traylor, “the country’s bank- 
ing resources have expanded 
from about three billion dol- 
lars to more than sixty-five 
billions. That reflects an 
economically adolescent and 
fast growing nation. 

“The growth in our 
strength in the past has thus 
been predominantly due to 
increases in quantity. The 
growth of our strength in the 
future will be increasingly 
brought about by advances in 
the quality of our economic 
abilities. Manufacturing, 
commerce, and finance will 
be handled with more inten- 
sive competence, efficiency, 
and economy. 

“The major changes now 
going on in banking are 
clearly phases in a process of 
adaptation to this maturing 








period of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life.” 

















This movement is expressed by the 
tremendous increases of the last 
decade in the number of savings 
depositors, in the volume of sav- 
ings, in the number and aggregate 
volume of life insurance policies 
and in widespread popular owner- 
ship of stocks and bonds. 
“Banking has conformed to this 
movement. The bank of a genera- 
tion ago might profitably confine 
itself to a single line of activity, 
such as commercial banking, but 
the banks of to-day increasingly 
are prepared to carry on many 
lines of banking for great numbers 
of people who formerly had noth- 
ing to do with banks; that is, to 
handle their savings, their invest- 
ments and their estates as well as 
their daily business transactions. 
“Here is the genesis of a very 
significant transitional period in 
banking which we are now in the 
midst of and which we may expect 
to prevail for some time. It is 
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evidenced by the spreading move- 
ment among what formerly were 
strictly commercial banks to open 
up savings, personal investment, 
and trust departments. This is true 
not only of large city banks, but 
more and more do we find institu- 
tions in country districts rendering 
complete financial services of all 
types. This has been facilitated by 
the liberalizing of the Federal Re- 
serve Act so as to allow national 
banks, once exclusively commercial] 
in their functions, to engage in 
lines of financial activities that 
formerly were forbidden to them. 
such as trust business. 

“The growth of fiduciary bank- 
ing, as well as expanded savings 
and investments, is significant of 
the growing maturity of the na- 
tion. It means that as more and 
more men prosper and accumulate 
larger or smaller portions of wealth 
under the opportunities afforded 
in America, the need is becoming 
more widespread for facilities to 
conserve the fruits of their en- 
deavors. The United States is in 
a period of developing, as never 
before, what might be called the 
‘estate-sense—the growing con- 
sciousness not only among rich 
men but also among those of rela- 
tively humble fortunes that there 
is available to them the scientific 
agency of fiduciary banking to 
render permanent the estates they 
have created. 


Savings Show Big Increase 


“A few figures will illustrate 
the extent to which these special- 
ized types of banking have in- 
creased their relative weight in 
the banking field in recent years. 
Data compiled by the Savings 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association give a typical 
picture. Ten years ago total classi- 
fied savings in the United States 
in all classes of banks and all types 
of savings deposits were $9,500,- 
000,000. The latest comparable 
figures, those for 1925, indicate 
that savings to-day are probably 
above $24,000,000,000. A decade 
ago the total number of reported 
savings depositors were about 10,- 
500,000 and now they number some 
44,000,000. 

“It is also significant that, where- 
as ten years ago only 43 per cent. 
of the total individual bank de- 
posits of the nation were classed 
as savings deposits of one kind or 
another, in the 1925 figures no less 
than 51 per cent. of the total were 
so designated. While these changes 
are partly due to statistical factors 


> 


they are chiefly due to actual 
growth in the underlying facts. 
These figures, I think, sufficiently 
indicate the increase of savings in 
this country, and by the same 
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OPENS THE NEW ERA IN HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


America’s fast-growing highway system compels a 
greater bus. Meeting today’s needs and ready for 


) tomorrow's, the new White Six-Cylinder Valve-in- 


head Bus answers the public’s demand for greater and 
greater ease, safety and speed of transportation. 


A thoroughbred in appearance, with lines of grace and 
of power, the new White Six—one hundred horse- 
power—is the perfection of luxurious travel. With 
perfect ease of motion—vibration melted out com- 


77 7 ADVANCED ENGINEERING 7 » » ADVANCED PER- 
FORMANCE BEYOND ALL PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS 


pletely—to ride in it is a new sensation in bus per- 
formance. Greater power for all purposes—smooth, 
silent, concealed power that eases motion and in- 
creases safety at all speeds—faster on the open high- 
way—greater flexibility in traffic—finding -no hin- 
drance in hills, because power is there and under con- 
trol at all times. For air brakes, metal to metal, on 
all four wheels, increase the feeling of security at any 
speed, coming to a dead stop in an incredibly short 
space without jar or effort. 


Continued Manufacture of Four-Cylinder Busses 


After long and rigorous tests, White engineers have 
produced a bus that is far in advance of present-day 
standards. It embodies the inseparable attributes of 
White reputation for economy, dependability and dur- 
ability .. . . the outgrowth of White’s long experience 
as the outstanding leader in the motor bus industry. 
More White Busses are in service in this country than 
busses of any other high-grade make. 


The adding of the White Six in no way lessens the im- 
portant part the four-cylinder White Bus has and will 
continue to play in bus transportation. 


Four-cylinder White Busses have always been money 
makers for their owners. They fill a definite need in 
the allied transportation systems of electric railways 
and other transportation fields. The White Company 
will continue to manufacture four-cylinder busses to 
meet the varied demands of bus operation. Back of 
every White Bus, both fours and sixes, is the stability 
of The White Company, its long and varied experience 
in transportation and its reputation for building only 


the best. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


BUSSES 





AND SIXES 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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token the increased proportion of 
banking activity devoted to this 
form of financial service. 

“Especially significant in this 
latter connection is the increased 
participation in savings banking on 
the part of banking institutions 
other than mutual savings banks. 
Ten years ago, about 43.4 per cent. 
of the deposits classed as savings 
were held by the mutual savings 
banks, 27.3 per cent. were held by 
state banks, which include stock 
savings banks, 18.1 per cent. by 
the national banks, and only 10.8 
per cent. by trust companies, with 
a small residue in private banks. 
The latest comparable figures 
show the following changes in the 
percentages of savings deposits 
held by these classes of banks: 
mutual savings banks, 31.0 per 
cent.; state banks, 31.4 per cent.; 
national banks, 25.1 per cent.; and 
trust companies 12.4 per cent., with 
the rest in private banks. 


Steady Expansion 


“These figures do not mean 
that the mutual savings banks have 
lost deposits, for in the period 
covered their deposits have rec- 
orded an unbroken and substantial 
expansion, but they do mean that 
the trust companies and com- 
mercial banks have increased their 
Savings activities, largely by the 
installation on the part of growing 
numbers of them of savings de- 
partments, so that the rapidly 
mounting savings of the country 
are becoming more generally dis- 
persed among all classes of banks. 

“Similar tendencies, though not 
as yet to so great an extent, pre- 
vail in regard to fiduciary banking 
as a result of the permission 
granted national banks by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Law to conduct trust 
departments. It was shown by a 
recent survey made by the Nation- 
al Bank Division of the Ameri-:an 
Bankers Association that of the 
8,000 national banks in the country, 
2,111 have obained the right to 
exercise trust powers and 1,100 of 
these are now actively engaged in 
this type of banking business. 
Furthermore, the survey showed 
that this movement of national 
banks into trust work has occurred 
in all but two of the smaller states 
of the Union and that more than 
half of these banks are in small 
cities and towns. 

“These facts indicate that our 
various banking institutions more 
and more are coming to handle ex- 
actly the same types of business 
and that, therefore, in the present 
day the distinction between them 
is somewhat artificial. I believe 
that this trend toward uniformity 
in our banking system will con- 
tinue and that it is desirable. It 
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Potato Hill Pot Shots 


E hear of degrees in a col- 
W lege, some of greater impor- 
tance than others. Likewise 
in life there are studies of more 
practical use and importance than 
others. First of all is industry. 
Theodore Roosevelt had a habit of 
saying good things; one of his best 
was that in all history no idler is 
mentioned as worthily distinguished. 
After industry comes fairness, polite- 
ness, the accumulation of useful 
knowledge, good reputation, and a 
willingness to assist in such charity 
and progress as ordinary men find 
profitable and possible. 


* * * 

Americans are disgracefully shift- 
less in everything except business, 
and that we are unjustly taxing and 
crippling in every way possible. 

* * * 
Usually the man who fails in life 


has not given it a fair and intelli- 
gent trial. 


* * * 


The fools in Russia would have- 


been less successful had the wiser 
men there displayed more fairness 
when in control. An outburst of Rad- 
icalism is usually evidence that Con- 
servatives have grown careless, and 
given considerable excuse for dissat- 
isfaction. 


I do not recall seeing a poor map 
abused in ‘print; nor do I recall , 
case where the poor man was not 
ripped up the back in private life 
We all know great poverty is a mark 
of inferiority, but it is considered a 
mark of ill-manners to tell the truth 
about it in print. 

* * * 

I have been indignant for weeks 
because a cheap writer referred to 
manufacturing, commerce and agri- 
culture as “the lower activities.” 

x * * 

Milk everywhere is so dirty that we 
have experts to inspect and regulate 
the supply. But the cream rises to 
the top, and while the cream par- 
takes somewhat of the quality of the 
milk, there is a certain amount of 
dirt in the bottom of the pan absent 
in the cream. There is dirt in 
everything human, but less at the top 
than at the bottom. 

* * * 


Get rid of the cheap-man notion 
that the noted are merely lucky: 

They are actually the better speci- 
mens of the race. 

The men occupying positions pay- 
ing three, four, five thousand dol- 
lars a year and up are the best men 
we have, and no amount of indig- 
nant literature will change the fact. 

—Ed. Howe. 








is one of the interesting things to 
watch in the future development 
of American banking. 

“These changes have produced 
some important problems in the 
internal administration of banking 


that will have to be ironed out. 


For instance, in the heat of com- 
petition to seize the potential new 
business presented by the vast 
numbers of new people who have 
been educated by investment, sav- 
ings, and other campaigns and 
forces in recent years to use the 
banks, a great many free non- 
banking services have been used 
as a lure. Special services, where 
they are really effective in teach- 
ing and helping people and busi- 
ness concerns to practice more in- 
telligent banking habits and sound- 
er business policies, are fully 
justified as a part of sound bank- 
ing, but where they are overdone 
so as to lead a bank into unprofit- 
able, unbank-like activities, that 
neither educate depositors nor 
bring anything but loss to the 
bank, they should be eliminated, 
and doubtless will be as the over- 
eagerness of competition subsides. 

“Again, the new banking by 
bringing a myriad of small and in- 
experienced depositors into the 


banks has resulted in many ac- 
counts that are carried at a loss. 
In some cases the service charge 
is eliminating this evil. In others 
the encouragement of larger bal- 
ances serves the purpose. Here 
again competition prevents a real 
consensus among bankers. Some 
banks fear that a decided stand will 
drive customers to their competi- 
tors, while others welcome small 
accounts even at a loss as being 
good advertising and potentially 
profiable business for the future 

“Again, the great increase in 
time deposits alongside of demand 
deposits in the hands of commer- 
cial banks requires augmented 
banking skill and versatility. Each 
type of funds, to be managed to 
the best advantage, must be 
handled along different lines, and 
this problem has not been fully 
solved as yet in some sections of 
the country where varying condi- 
tions prevail. 

“These are some of the chief 
trends and problems now engag- 
ing the special attention of bank- 
ers in this period of transition. 
They will continue for some time 
to come to constitute the major 
evolutionary factors in the busi- 
ness.” 
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Chrysler Body plant, Detroit, Michigan, Cooper Hewitt illumination 


— was much too early for anyone to foresee any such 
production as 8,000 automobiles, 30,000 tires or 6,000 yards of cloth 


by any manufacturer in a day. Yet the perfection of mercury vapor light 
in that year by Peter Cooper Hewitt was not too far ahead of its time. 

As early as 1908, Cooper Hewitt’s cool green light had brought about 
surprising improvements in factory lighting. Developments in the next ten 
years proved that glareless, shadow-free illumination had arrived just in time 
to play a destined part in the advance toward modern mass production. 

Today its place is unchallenged. This Chrysler plant picture is an elo- 


quent example. Cooper Hewitt gives Chrysler equal efficiency, every work- 
ing hour—one to three shifts a day. What better influence on profit could 


be had for anything like the cost? 


COOPER HEWITI 





Better Than Daylight 


6 c. u. &. CO., 





More seeing power at low intensities— 
No glare at high intensities 


N° MATTER what light you use, the in- 


tensity down among the gears, on the 
cutting edges, between the dies, or in the 
depths of any machine, is lower than the sur- 
face intensity. 


is actually done. Unless you have seeing power 
there, light is not serving you as best it can. 
Failure to light these close work-spaces prop- 
erly explains why so many lighting installa- 
tions that look good do not provide the work- 


These are the vital points — where the work 





More seeing power at 
ow intensities. 
Cooper Hewitt light 
gets down into the 
“guts” of the ma- 
chine. Note detail at 
point of work 





Perfect One of the chief reasons for the 
Diffusion steadily growing use of Cooper 
Hewitt Work-Light is that it provides more 
seeing power than any other light at low in- 
tensities. The light “gets” everywhere. The 
long luminous tube and curved reflector 
throw light into crevices, under machine 
beds and around obstacles in a manner not 
to be expected from any smaller light source. 
Note the shadowless illustration at the “point 
of work” in illustration at left. 


The remarkably even diffusion of Cooper 
Hewitt illumination is enhanced by the dis- 
tinctive, clear-seeing quality which makes 
mercury vapor light easier on the eye than 
other kinds of light. 


Eye-friendly Its dominating color, a blend 
Color of yellow and green, includes 
the light rays most useful to the eye. It is a 
restful color, because the eye works more 
naturally with it and therefore with far less 
strain. The glass inspector in illustration at 
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man with the kind of help he needs. 


No glare at high in- 
tensities. Cooper 
Hewitt reduces eye- 
strain and fatigue. 
Keeps eyes wide open. 
Ideal for inspection 





right looks directly at the light without dis- 
comfort, a thing impossible with any other 
light, including daylight. 


Lighting and The ability of Cooper Hewitt 
Leadership _light toimprove quality and 
quantity of output is today a major factor in 
industry. In the automotive industry alone 
the list of its users includes practically every 
important name:—Ford, Chrysler, Hudson, 
Packard, Oakland, Dodge, Studebaker, to 
name only a few. In other industries it is 
associated with leadership in the same sense. 


The Reason A research engineer* assigned 

Why to investigate Cooper Hewitt 

by one of the country’s largest manufacturers 

of industrial machinery, reported in these 

words :— 

1. The quality of the light, because of its 
spectrum, makes shadows transparent. 


2. This spectrum manifests itself into a color 
of light easier on the tissue of the eye than 


either daylight or any artificial source of 
light. (This I know personally, as I have 
worked under both.) 

3. The glass tubes have an average life of 
two years. 

4. The initial installation cost is greater than 
most other artificial light sources, but this 
is more than made up by the greater ef- 
ficiency over a long period. 


UW 


. Because the one soft color does not pro- 
duce irritation on the retina, increased 
visual acuity results. Consequently the 
employe working under this condition has 
neither eye-strain from glaring lights nor 
from working in shadows. 


A trial demonstration will be made 
upon request and without obligation. 
Address Cooper Hewitt Electric 
Company, 121 River Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


Better Than 





Daylight 


* Name upon request. 
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How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 





Tip No. 2—Use More Ear and Less Tongue—Too Much Talk Kills a Sale 
—Give the Customer the Center of the Stage—The Main Thing Is 


TRAVELING salesman is 
A not a lecturer and a cus- 

tomer is not an audience— 
there is a fact that will greatly in- 
crease the selling efficiency of any 
salesman who is clever enough to 
see the force of it. 

Too much talk! That’s what 
kills customers. Many a manufac- 
turer might have a cemetary at 
the back of his factory. And on 
most of the gravestones you 
would see this epitaph: 

“Sacred to the memory of J. 
B. Jones, Inc.,—formerly a cus- 
tomer, but talked to death 
by one of our travelers.” 


Not to Talk, but to Sell 
By Herbert N. Casson 


barrel—you must empty him be- 
fore you can fill him. 

A wise salesman will draw his 
customer out. He will ask ques- 
tions—all manner of questions. 

If he happens in the shop before 
the holidays, he will ask the cus- 
tomer where he is going this 
Summer. And if he happens in 
after the holidays, he will ask the 
customer if he has had a pleasant 
change. 

He will, in a word, give the 
customer the centre of the 
stage. He—the salesman— 





Most travelers fancy 
that they are paid to 
talk. They are not. They 
are paid to SeLt—quite a 
different thing. 

They drown their cus- 
tomers in a flood of talk; 
and then go to bed with- 
out a guilty conscience. 





“The Sales Talk, that we 
hear so much about,” says 
Mr. Casson, “is not indis- 
pensable. A first-class sales- 
man need not even be a good 


A salesman must be a learner, 
as well as a teacher. He must 
avoid that air of superiority that 
some salesmen possess. He must 
not be a Know-it-all. And he must 
suppress the natural tendency that 
most men have to show off. 

A really skilled and ripened 
salesman will draw out the knowl- 
edge of his customer. He will 
play second fiddle in the conver- 
sation, with an eye single to a big 
order. Very few salesmen—per- 
haps not one in a hundred—can 
reach this point of skill and self- 
control; but it is well 
worth reaching. 

From the point of view 
of psychology, too, there 
is a good reason for en- 
couraging the customer to 
talk. 

Most merchants are in 
a state of suppressed irri- 
tation or discouragement. 
They cannot often talk 


Talk! Argue! Prove! conversationalist. He may freely to their own cus- 
—that is their idea of bea poor talker—not glib at > aa They we 
wuite wrong, Tam point. || all;andhemaysendintwice | tisies them abnormal — 
ing out a better way— as Many orders as the glib- perhaps morbid or iras- 
Listen! Agree! Serve! best man in his firm.” cible. 


In a shop, once, I heard 
a traveling salesman say 








It certainly prevents 
them from buying goods. 














to the storekeeper—“You 
can’t deny that, can you?” 

Such a man, you see, was en- 
tirely misplaced as a salesman. He 
should have been a Policeman or 
a Night-watchman. 

Isn’t it true that most sales- 
men have the wrong idea of a cus- 
tomer? Their ideal customer is 
one who listens mutely, and at 
every pause says, “Send me three 
dozen.” A sort of tongue-tied, 
easily persuaded man with an in- 
exhaustible bank account—he is 
their ideal of a perfect customer. 

Maybe he would be, but—there 
are very few such men. Most cus- 
tomers would sooner talk than lis- 
ten and they abhor writing checks 
above all things. 

The fact is that a salesman ought 
to encourage the customer to talk. 
The more the customer talks, at 
first, the better. A man is like a 
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will become the audience. 

This is not what the customer 
expects. It is a welcome change. 
It gives the salesman a running 
start. 

A salesman should ask his cus- 
tomer questions for two reasons: 

1. In order to win the favorable 
attention and goodwill of the cus- 
tomer. 

2. In order to learn the opin- 
ions of the customer about the 
goods and the preferences of the 
public. 

One of a salesman’s duties is to 
keep his firm in touch with the 
customers and the public. If he 
does this well, he can almost 
double his value to his firm. He 
can, eventually, become the sales 
manager of his firm if he learns 
how to suit the public. 





Consequently, one of the 

first steps in the process 

of selling is to let the customer 

give free vent to his suppressed 
fears and complaints. 

Talking about his own difficul- 
ties normalizes him. That is what 
we learn from Freud, of Vienna. 

Get the poison out—that is how 
to restore a man to normalcy. Let 
him talk. Let him talk himself 
into a better humor and a better 
attitude towards the world. Then, 
when he cracks a joke and lights 
his pipe, the time has come to sell 
him goods. 

As you can see, this is revolu- 
tionary. It is not taught by the 
professors of salesmanship, nor 


in the courses of study. It is 
new. It is precisely the oppo- 
site of what most traveling 


salesmen do, especially the young- 
er ones. 
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The sales talk, that we hear so 
much about, is not indispensable. 

The thrusting, forceful, dom- 
inating, spellbinding salesman is 
a crude specimen, and only fitted 
to sell to crude people. 

A first-class salesman need not 
even be a good conversationalist. 
He may be a poor talker—not glib 
at all; and he may send in twice 
as many orders as the glibbest man 
in his firm. 

Nearly all our books and courses 
on Salesmanship have been put- 
ting the emphasis on the wrong 
place. The main thing is not to 
talk, but to SELL. 

So, if more goods can be sold 
by listening than by talking, then 
we must listen. We must put a 
check on the ready tongue and 
we must use the reluctant ear. 

Few men are silent and taciturn. 
Certainly, few shopkeepers are. 
Nine out of ten enjoy talking about 
their own affairs with a friendly 
outsider. A man can say to a vis- 
itor many things that he will not 
like to admit to his fellow-citizens. 

A wise, sympathetic salesman, 
as a listener, is a boon to many a 
merchant, who is compelled to put 
on a bold front to his own family, 
employees and fellow-citizens. 

A safe and sensible man, to 
whom one can talk freely, is often 


a godsend to a merchant who has 
suppressed his complaints to the 
point of explosion. 

A salesman should listen to the 
flow of pent-up troubles, not be- 
cause it is his professional duty 
to do so; but because as a sales- 
man he is interested in people and 
their affairs. 

A salesman is not like an engi- 
neer—a draughtsman—an inventor 
—a designer. He must not have a 
great power of concentration, as 
these men have. 

Few people can listen courteous- 
ly, instead of impatiently or for- 
mally. Most people Enpure rather 
than listen. They listen because 
they must—not because they take 
a pleasure in listening. 

But, you may have noticed that 
the most popular man in any club 
is the one who is the best listener. 
He is the one who will have the 
largest funeral, you may be sure 
of that. 

On the other hand, the man who 
is the bore of any club is the man 
who insists upon doing most of 
the talking. He is the room-empti- 
er—the chaser. 

One definition of a bore is—a 
man who keeps on talking about 
himself when you want to talk 
about yourself—a very correct def- 
inition. 


An Estimate of Gompers’ Successor 


Two Years of William Green 
—The New Unionism 


E HAVE had two years of 

William Green as president 

of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Two reflections urge themselves 
upon us. 

In the first place, Samuel Gompers 
was not so bad. While he was alive, 
he was dead wrong at times and we 
did not like him. Since he has died 
it becomes increasingly evident that 
the old gentleman had merits of his 
own. No one questions his down- 
right ability. No one ever did, for 
that matter. But, as time goes on, it 
appears that there was much merit in 
his ways and that positions taken by 
him, for which he was bitterly 
accused by many in the ranks of 
labor and out, were dead right. For 
example, his attitude toward Russia 
and all that it stands for. 

I believe that Gompers stands 
higher in the estimate of our busi- 


By George E. MaclIlwain 

















WILLIAM GREEN 
President, American Federation of 
Labor 
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As you see, this definition would 
include the average traveling sales- 
man, as his main idea is to mono- 
polize the talking, and to talk about 
his firm and his goods. 

To bore a customer—how does 
that help to sell goods? Of what 
use is it to talk to a man who is 
thinking of something else? And 
of what use is it to show samples 
to a man who is regarding you as 
a nuisance? 

None. The actual process of sell- 
ing should not begin until you have 
secured the favorable interest of 
the customer, and this you do by 
talking Him and by listening to 
him. 

No jockey makes his horse do 
its utmost at the start; and neither 
will any competent salesman try 
to sell goods at the start. 

On the contrary, he will do his 
best to efface himself and to bring 
his customer to the front, at first. 

He will remember that wise say- 
ing—“Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth.” 

He will remember that courtesy 
always comes first, and that court- 
esy consists of a sympathetic in- 
terest in the affairs of others. 

He will meet every customer as 
man to man, or friend to friend, 
before they become seller and buy- 
er. It pays—and it’s right. 


ness men to-day than he did when 
he was alive. 

In the second place, when Wil- 
liam Green was appointed by the 
Federation’s Executive Council to 
fill out Gompers’ unexpired year, it 
was freely said that he was a pinch 
hitter; that he couldn’t last long; 
that he was set up to shoot at; that no 
man could take Gompers place; that 
Gompers’ system had not been such 
as to train his successor; and that 
William Green was merely a stopgap 
till the real new leader of the federa- 
tion should appear. 

It was even suggested, in some 
quarters, that Sidney Hillman was 
the only outstanding leader in our 
labor ranks and that, in some way, 
things might be worked around to 
take Hillman and his crowd back in- 
to the fold and make Hillman the 
head of the federation. 

Well, we have had two years of 
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MORE PROFIT PER SALE 


The STAR CAR franchise 
offers to dealers the larg- 
est gross dollar return 
plus the widest range of 
models~ FOURS AND 
SIXES—in the 85/-of-the- 
market price class. 12 
Models priced from $550 
to $995, £. 0. b. Lansing. 
Hayes-Hunt Bodies. 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Low~cost Transportation 


S tar @ Cars 


IMPROVED FOUR AND NEW SIX 





DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
General Sales Department 1819 Broadway, New York City 


PLANTS : ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
See the Star Car exhibit ct the Sesqui-Centennial, Philadelphia 
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Green and it must be said that he 
stands the gaff very well. His of- 
ficial acts have been conservative and 
wise. His excursions into non-union 
territory have been marked by so- 
briety and restraint. And it seems 
that the pinch hitter has got to sec- 
ond and will get around to the home 
plate on merit and not by mere base 
running, on a passed ball. 

Green’s utterances on the British 
General Strike have done more to 
give him the confidence of business 
men and of the country in general 
than anything else he has done. 

“I am confident,” said Mr. Green, 
“after receiving full information 
concerning the basis of settlement 
and after reviewing the strike, its 
effect and its outcome, that the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of 
Labor will be fully convinced that 
the policy of making wage contracts 
and of keeping them inviolate, as 
pursued by the American Federation 
of Labor, is sound and productive of 
the greatest good to the membership 
of organized labor in the United 
States.” ° 

Of course, there is nothing strict- 
ly new about this. The principle was 
set forth time and again by Gomp- 
ers. Its reiteration by Green means, 
to: those who know Green, that he 
was definitely opposed to the gen- 
eral strike, as called in Great Britain, 
and that he was not afraid to say so. 

Those who heard him, at Atlantic 
City last Fall, when he called another 
man to the chair and effectually dis- 
posed of the semi-communistic sug- 
gestions of the British representa- 
tives, in what was probably the 
greatest speech of his career, know 
that he is not afraid to speak on these 
controversial topics. 


Dissapprove General Strike 


While we are on this topic it may 
be well to refer to his address to 
the Rotary Club National, at Denver, 
in: July. Here again he reiterated, in 
no uncertain language, his opposi- 
tion to the general strike idea, say- 
ing : 

To engage in such an undertaking 
would mean that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor would depart from its 
traditional policy and destroy the con- 
fidence which has been reposed in it 
by the American people. 

In this connection, the recent 
words of Matthew Woll, one of the 
vice-presidents, whose utterances 
may be taken to represent the official 
position of the federation, should 
be noted, Woll says: 

American labor has always disap- 
proved general strikes. It believes 
that a general strike benefits no one. 
* * * When the strike is over the na- 
tion will have to return to economic 
realities. * * * MacDonald is even 
more responsible for the present situ- 
ation than Baldwin. 

All true and to the point. But all 
of these utterances sound more like 
the talk of some banker than that of 
the traditional labor man. 





The most conspicuous new ele- 
ment that has appeared in federation 
activity since Green came on, is what 
is called “The New Wage Basis.” 
Wages are to be based on a “pro- 
portionate share of production.” 

Nobody knows what that means. 
It is a phrase that sounds well. It is 
like the Monroe doctrine—when you 
undertake to state it in specific terms, 
nobody knows quite how to do it. 
Still, it is orthodox labor doctrine. 

In practice it seems to mean this: 
Labor has definitely shelved wage 








William Green O. K’s 
the 5-Day Week 


HE Detroit convention 

of the American Federa- 

tion of Labor agreed upon the 

five-day, 40-hour week as the 

cardinal point in the organized 

labor program. In a public 

statement President Green 
said 

“The forty-hour week is in- 
evitable in American labor, for 
the simple reason that it is 
economically sound and profit- 
able. It is profitable for the 
worker, and for the employer, 
and has been tremendously suc- 
cessful in the numerous crafts 
in which it is already partially 
effective. 

“High pressure production and 
the physical demands of modern 
industry are such that only with 
the shorter day can we attain 
notable progress in mechanical 
production. In the _ printing 
craft, garment trades and build- 
ing trades, where the five-day 
week is effective in some sec- 
tions of the country, the results 
have increased production as 
much as 40 per cent. on certain 
operations with an actual de- 
crease in the unit cost. Scien- 
tific study of fatigue charts in 
mechanical operations point to 
the shorter week ‘as the most 
promising method of maintain- 
ing the prosperity of American 
industry, for it will reduce the 
labor turnover and increase pro- 
duction as well as the quality 
of work, create more leisure for 
the enjoyment of life, and add 
to the general high standard of 
living for the American worker, 
the best paid worker in the 
world.” 




















fixing by the cost of living. They 
have never liked it. Why should 
they? You wouldn’t want your prof- 
its fixed that way. The beauty of the 


new slogan—for that is what it is— 


is that its workings will develop in 
its use. It means more getting to- 
gether over wages and less fighting 
and cursing over them. 

It is around this new idea that the 
New Unionism, if there is such a 
thing, hangs. We seem to have dis- 
covered here in the United States a 
new idea. It is that, for practical 
purposes, employers and employees 
have more in common than they have 
in controversy. The emphasis is to 
be placed on these common and im- 
portant things, rather than on the 
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less important items that separate the 
parties. 

Only the busy high paid worker 
can keep the productive machinery 
going. It is to the interest of em- 
ployers to pay good wages, just as 
much as it is to the interest of the 
employee to get them. The joint aim 
of each side is to make earnings in- 
crease. If earnings and wages mean 
the same thing, why then the aim is 
to increase wages, 

Now this cannot be done by fight- 
ing. The class war got its solar 
plexus in the British General Strike. 
When that strike was called, fever- 
ish business forecasters in this coun- 
try rushed into print with the decla- 
ration that the hour had struck; that 
Europe was headed for a conflagra- 
tion. 

What really happened was that, 
in the general strike, the class war 
played its highest card and that card 
was topped by Baldwin with a still 
higher one. The class war is dead, 
so far as the United States goes, and 
the attitude of Green and of the Fed- 
eration of Labor fits into this new 
situation where negotiations and 
common interests are to play the 
important part. 


Few Strikes 


Notice that wage changes down as 
well as #p are involved in this new 
attitude. Increased earnings under 
lower wage rates can come only by 
more co-operation. Labor seems to 
have gotten hold of this string. Un- 
der the old regime such prosperity 
as we have been having of late would 
have meant a big bulge in the strike 
record. Instead, our strike line is 
lower than it was before the war, 
even though the population of the 
country and the increase in industrial 
expansion justify a large or number 
of strikes. 

Furthermore, labor in this coun- 
try has taken a new attitude toward 
certain things that they have always 
fought. I mean such things as ef- 
ficiency plans, shop committees, and 
so on. It seems strange to know 
that committees have been appointed 
to investigate these things and dis- 
cover their possible merits. After all 
the rage that has been expressed 
over “company unions,” it is dis- 
tinctly encouraging to find labor at 
least ready to work to discover some 
way to adjust itself to them. 

Furthermore, labor itself is in- 
terested in so many strictly business 
enterprises that it is rapidly getting 
the business point of view. When 
Warren S. Stone and the railroad 
engineers first embarked on these en- 
terprises, they were alone and unique. 
To-day the typical,trade union presi- 
dent is a man engaged in banking, 
insurance, building enterprises, and 
a long list of things that give him the 
business point of view. 


In other words, the thing that 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The liquid gauge, 
which measures to 
the one-one-bundred- 
thousandth of an 


inch. 





| The'vale of thumb’ 
ZS OWT... 


ING THUMB rules no more. The rule of 
thumb, with all its costly guesswork, has no 
place in Western Electric telephone making. 








Here exact measuring standards are the rule, 
precise in many cases to the ten-thousandth part of 
an inch. 

And this habit of being exact controls every 
factory activity—in the systematic planning of the 
great task of telephone production, in manufacturing 
to known standards of quality, in constantly improv- 
ing methods of work—not in haphazard experiment Looks like a bomb, but really « little 
but by scientific attack by a group of skilled indus- “derk oom” which permits the in- 


f : spector to know exactly whether a tiny 
trial engineers. switchboard lamp comes up to the mark. 





At the same time, as makers of the nation’s 
telephones, Western Electric is meeting its respon- 
sibility by holding down the cost of telephone 
apparatus to a figure well below the increased cost 
of general commodities. 


estern Electric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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A few of the many dif- 

ferent kinds of receipts 

issued by National Cash 
Registers. 
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MERCHANTS realize the impor- 
tance of giving a National Cash 
Register receipt with every trans- 
action. 


The receipt benefits and pro- 
tects the customer, the clerk and 
the merchant alike. 


It assures the customer correct 
change, credit for payments on 
account, accurate bills and proof 
of purchase when returning 
goods. 


It protects the clerk from oth- 
er’s errors, from misunderstand- 
ings and arguments and from 
making mistakes himself. 


And experience has proved to 
merchants that no matter 
whether the transaction is cash, 


charge, C. O. D., or part pay- 





\egister printed receipt 


ment, they are as sure of receiv- 
ing their money as the customer 
is of getting his goods. 


The National Cash Register 
lines include _ receipt- printing 
machines for every type and size 
of business. They issue receipts, 
charge slips, paid-out vouchers 
and received-on-account records 
in every desired form. 


Low prices, liberal allowances 
and easy terms place them within 
the reach of every merchant. 
Complete information may be 
obtained, without obligation, 
from any National Cash Register 
office. 


The National Cash Register 
Company 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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He Knew What He Was 
After—and He Got it, 


(Continued from page 11) 


and his keen interest in many mat- 
ters outside of his own work re- 
minded me again of much that I 
had heard of-his varied interests. 
He is very fond of music and is 
himself a good cellist. His knowl- 
edge of the law reflects credit on 
even the son of an able lawyer, for 
his father was a well known bar- 
rister. He is exceedingly clever 
at imitative dialogue and is an ex- 
pert raconteur. This means that 
he is in great demand as an after- 
dinner speaker, and as president 
and toastmaster for his own 
Stevens Alumnae banquets he has 
won more than local fame. He is 
a great reader, a close student, 
and has a charming, whimsical 
humor of the most human char- 
acter. In addition, he has an abil- 
ity rarely possessed by the expert 
technician and scientist, for he is 
a wonderful salesman. 

“They persist in saying so,” was 
his amused comment when I 
questioned him about it. “But I 
can’t see it. If putting through 
the job you are out for makes you 
a good salesman, then I admit it, 
for I like to win. We do not go 
out after a job unless we think 
we know how to handle it, and I 
like to get it so as to prove that 
we know.” 


A Real “Go-Getter” 


This will show you whether or 
not Peabody is a “Go-Getter”: 

Early in those first months 
when he was building his own 
business he was working to secure 
a big contract which would do 
much to establish his reputation. 
Right in the thick of it he learned 
that the contract had already been 


drawn and was ready for signature. 


Apparently he had lost the job. 
Any other man would have called 
the deal closed. Not Peabody. He 
persuaded the purchasing agent to 
hold the contract open for twenty- 
four hours before he signed it. 
That was a feat in itself, but in 
those twenty-four hours Peabody 
was very busy. Telegrams from 
Peabody’s satisfied customers be- 
gan to rain in on the purchasing 
agent. His viewpoint changed. 
Here were disinterested men who 
were eager to rally to the support 
of the engineer who had installed 
their equipment in important 
power projects. A hasty confer- 
ence was held and Peabody was 
called in to make a final statement 
of his case before the entire group 
of engineers who were returning 
to the home office by the morning 
train. At the end, they turned to 


said cordially, “but I shall also say 
‘Good morning’—for I am going 
back with you on the same train. I 
am not going to allow you to 
write me a letter and tell me why 
you have decided not to use my 
equipment. If there is to be any 
such decision I am going to have it 
face-to-face.” Peabody got that 
contract. 

“Although I do not share the 
skepticism of some people con- 
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tire corps. Soon after he started, 
one of his prospects took a mem- 
ber of the firm aside and said, 
“Tell me, is Peabody just your 
chief executive or does he really 
know the practical side of this 
thing?” For answer the man 
asked him to stop in at the office, 
There he found Peabody in his 
shirt sleeves, hard at work at the 
drafting board with one of his en- 


gineers, working out some plan for 
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An installation of Peabody oil burners in the Seal Beach plant of the Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Company 


bid Peabody good night. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” he 
cerning the future supply of fuel 
oil,” Mr. Peabody assured me, “we 
must not forget that our coal re- 
serves have a stability not pos- 
sessed by petroleum. With this 
in mind we are working out plans 
for the more efficient use of pul- 
verized coal. I think the prospect 
of burning pulverized coal offers 
an even greater field than that of 
fuel oil, From the industrial 
standpoint, in shore plants, as well 
as from that of the merchant ma- 
rine, we are working toward the 
use of pulverized coal and oil, 
either separately or together, in 
the same furnace. One of the 
noteworthy features of a new 
burner which we have developed 
for this purpose is the production 
of a very short flame when using 
pulverized coal. This feature has 
revolutionized its possibilities. The 
gas and oil burner is another type 
which has a well deserved pop- 
ularity because it adapts itself ad- 
mirably to districts where there 
is natural gas, offering at the same 
time a reserve fuel which can be 
stored.” 

Peabody is not merely the big 
executive. First of all he is the 
engineer, the inspirational head, 


the motivating influence of his en- 
experimental work on a new burn- 
er. It was the best answer that 
could have been given him. 

How did he start? I will let 
you in on an intimate little story 
he told me across his desk. 

“Men often say they owe every- 
thing to their mothers,” he said 
with deep feeling. “You would 
know how true it is in my case 
if you could meet mine. She is 
wonderful, and at eighty-three 
traveled all over Europe with us 
this Summer. I was born in 
Knoxville, June 30, 1869, and my 
father was a lawyer, a member of 
an old New England family. My 
mother had very advanced ideas 
for the education of my sister and 
myself. To carry them out she 
opened a small kindergarten where 
she encouraged us in creative 
work. When I was six my father 
died, and three years later we 
moved to Cincinnati, where mother 
opened a small school and kept on 
with our training. We were taught 
to model in clay, to do simple 
wood carving, and to combine a 
sense of art with elementary man- 
ual training. This was long before 
these things were known in the 
ordinary school. She not only 

(Continued on page 44) 
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MARKET FOR HONEST VALUE 
UNLIMITED 


It becomes more obvious every day 
that Dodge Brothers product, at 
present low prices, is something the 
public wants, wants in large num- 
bers, and will continue to want 
indefinitely. There is no saturation 
point for honest value. 
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The illustration above is from a photograph of a re- 
inforced concrete apartment building in Chicago. 
The rate of construction of frame and floor slabs is 


by the figures at the left of the illustration. 


For early occupancy 
Use Concrete 


UILDINGS started almost over night, and 


completed in the fastest possible time, regard- 
less of season — 


That is what reinforced concrete construction is 
accomplishing for owners of industrial and mercan- 
tile buildings, theaters, hotels and apartment houses 
in every section of the country. 


Plan your buildings for reinforced concrete. It 
will save time and money. 


Write for booklets on “Winter Con- 
struction.” There is no obligation 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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(Continued from page 42) 
taught us the value of self-expres- 
sion in creative and original work, 
but she also impressed upon us 
that mental growth could come 
only through honest, earnest, and 
conscientious effort. With this 
she passed on to us a certain in- 
dependence of thought which has 
solved many a business problem 
in later years. It was largely due 
to her sound fundamental training 
that I graduated before I was 
twenty-one.” 

“Have you a message for the 
young engineer who is just start- 
ing out?” I asked. 

Peabody thought a moment. “I 
will steal an epigram from Billy 
Carlton,” he said. “I have always 
liked it. ‘Do big things as if they 
were little things and little things 
as if they were big things.’ ” 





“Wet Weather’ Men 


ARLY this Spring while mo- 

toring along a country road 
I noticed a beautiful little stream. 
It looked very much like one of 
the many you see in the Western 
mountain country, which are fed 
throughout the year, and year af- 
ter year, by the melting yet in- 
exhaustible snows of the higher 
altitudes. 

A few days ago I again hap- 
pened to be driving along the 
same road. I remembered the 
little stream and rather anxiously 
awaited reaching it. I found where 
it had been; but in place of the 
crystal-clear and swift water, I 
saw a dry, ugly gully. 

It was a “wet weather” stream! 
It had no reservoir to feed it in 
dry weather. There are men who 
work just like that “wet weather” 
stream. Men who do excellent 
work so long as they are told what 
to do, but just as soon as they 
are thrown upon their own initia- 
tive, they do not know which way 
to turn or which hand to lift. And 
they usually blame the hot weath- 
er and want to attend the ball 
game. 

A slow stream, but ever-flow- 
ing, carves a deeper and more uni- 
form channel than one which is 
swift but intermittent. So it is 
with men. By forethought, study 
and application, each one of us 
can build and fill a reservoir 
which will supply the work and 
incentive to carry on in any kind 
of weather—R. A. Long. 





All-Around Satisfactory Magazine 
The Editor: 

Forges is an all-around satisfac- 
tory magazine, and you and your 
associates are to be congratulated 
very heartily on its splendid success. 

J. A. MacMILLAN, 
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The Solid aa of Atlanta’s Growth 


TLANTA, whose vital advantages have already attracted more than 680 of 
America’s best known concerns, bases its forecast of an even greater influx of 
industry on these three fundamentals—which it stands ready to prove in detail: 





1 No longer can industry hope to serve the entire United States 
from any one point, however centrally located. 


The South is the fastcst growing market in the United States 
2 today. 


Atlanta is the natural, logical and most economical point from 
3 which to serve the South, because of unparalleled transportation 
facilities and important production economies. 


Mees ete eshb Lae ERO ee 


The facts to sustain these premises are available in detailed form. 


In the face of modern competitive conditions, under the modern system of hand-to- 
mouth merchandising, no executive—in ail fairness to himself and to his stockholders 
—can afford not to know the full and detailed facts about Adanta’s distributive and 
manufacturing economies. 

Executives upon whom fall the responsibility of marketing and production may secure 
specially prepared and thoroughly authenticated reports, relating ex- 

clusively to the business in which they are interested, by writing—in 
full confidence—to 





INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
2951 Chember of Commerce 








industrial Headgquaricss of the South — 


4 
which gives the experi 
of some of the 630 great con 








cerms which have dieacy 
come to Atlanta to serve the 
fick Southern market. 























Orient Trips 


that offer weeks of keenest pieasure. 
Select the lands you want to see and 
take the trip that includes them all. 


$600 Yokohama and Return. Sail 
from Seattle for Yokohama and return to 
San Francisco via Honolulu. Or reverse the 
itinerary. 


$692 Shanghai and Return. Sail 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, returning from Japan to San Francisco 
via Honolulu. Or reverse the order of your 
trip. 


$750 Manila and Return. Sail from 
Seattle tor Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila, returning from Japan 
to San Francisco via Honolulu. Or reverse 
your itinerary. 


$921.65 Circuit the Pacific, Sail 
from Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, Manila, returning via 
connecting lines through Singapore, 
Batavia, Samarang, Sourabaya, Macassar, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Suva, Samoa, Honolulu 
and San Francisco. Or sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Japan via Honolulu. 


pao == 


You sail on magnificent President liners, 
broad and steady. All rooms are outside. The 
public rooms are luxurious. The dining ser- 
vice unexcelled. 


From Seattle, these liners sail every twelve 
days over the Admiral Oriental line, the fastest 
route to the Orient. 


From San Francisco, Dollar liners sail every 
Saturday for the Orient and round world via 
Honolulu. Likewise there are fortnightly 
sailings from Boston and New York for the 
Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 


Complete information from any 
steamship or railroad ticket agent 


Admiral Oriental Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


SRE ik eS New York 112 West Adams Street. . . Chicago, Ill. 
604 Fifth Ave. and25 Broadway, NewYork 101 Bourse Building. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
177StateStreet . 2 . . Boston, Mass. 514 West Sixth Street . Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 
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Optimism—How Lloyd’s 
Makes It Pay 


(Continued from page 14) 
peace—went down on her maiden 
voyage, with bands playing, and 
1,500 passengers on board. 

There is a famous old bell in 
Lloyd’s—the Lutine Bell. It was 
taken from a wreck. It is rung 
once for a loss and twice for an 
arrival, when a ship is long over- 
due. 

Whenever a ship is_ several 
weeks over-due, and the loud 
clang of the Lutine Bell is heard 
—ONCE—a thrill goes through 
1,000 hearts in Lloyd’s. Every one 
knows, then, that the ship has 
been lost. 

There is a dramatic moment, 
too, when the captain of a lost ship 
enters the portals of Lloyd’s and 
goes to the “Captain’s Room.” 

This dreaded room is the Judg- 
ment Seat of captains. Every cap- 
tain who loses his ship is obliged 
to go and face a Lloyd’s tribunal. 
He must tell how and why he lost 
his ship. If he fails to pass this 
ordeal successfully, he can never 
have another ship. Practically 
every captain on the seas holds his 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Lloyd’s wagered 20 to 1 that Mrs. 

Corson would not swim the English 

Channel. She did. Lloyd’s lost 
$100,000. 


position by the goodwill of 
Lloyd’s. 

Then there is the “Chamber of 
Horrors,” as the members laugh- 
ingly call it. This is the room 
where the casualty board is and the 
loss book. As you may guess, the 
members pay frequent visits to this 
room. 

Visitors are not encouraged 
at Lloyd’s any more than they are 
in a stock exchange. The best 
time to go through is at night, as 
it is never closed. 

Lloyd’s is run on three shifts, as 
it is a world institution, and ships 
are run by night as well as by day. 
The night force is, of course, a 
comparatively small one. 

For over 150 years, Lloyd’s has 
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A TIRE CHAIN of RUBBER 
Long- Wearing — Quiet 






OODYEAR Rubber Tire Chains overcome 
the two chief objections to ordinary chains. 
They are quiet, and they wear long. 


They are saving of tires. Under all conditions of 
road and load they offer car control and safety. 
Here is the whole story of the Goodyear Rubber 
Tire Chain: 


Quietness: There’s no clang- 
ing on the pavement or bang- 
ing on the fenders with Good- 
year Chains. Rubber cross 
links take the place of steel. 


Long Wear: Mile for mile, 
one set of Goodyear Chains 
will, in most cases, outwear 


Tire-Saving: The broad rub- 
ber cross links guard against 
cutting or bruising of the tire 
tread, and especially in deep 
ruts give valuable protection 
to tire sidewalls. 


Ease of Application: Good- 
year Chains are easy to ap- 
ply. You put them on and 
leave them on—over mud, 




















several sets of ordinary tire 
chains. 


wet and dry pavements, or 
snow. 


Security: Goodyear Chains employ the 
non-skid principle of the famous Good- 
year All-Weather Tread magnified for 
maximum gripping action. Scientifically 
designed to resist skidding in anydirection. 






Convince yourself of these facts by having your car 
equipped with Goodyear Rubber Tire Chains at the near- 
est Goodyear Service Station. 





























Squeegee action of rubber crosslinks holds 


Angularity of cross links sets up effective 
the car firmly on wet pavement 


resistance to skidding sidewise 


Made by the makers of Goodyear Tires 





Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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occupied a corner of the Royal 
Exchange. It has no building oj 
its own, but it is now erecting a 
magnificent new building in Lead- 
enhall Street—about 100 yards 
from its present position. 

This new building will cover an 
acre. It will cost $6,000,000. And 
it will be one of the most orna- 
mental business buildings in Lon- 
don. Its architect is Sir Edwin 
Cooper. The foundation stone for 
this building was laid last year by 
the King, with an elaborate cere- 
mony. 

At present, the entrance to 


— * Lloyd’s is in Threadneedle Street, 
Hawailt, Japan, China directly across the road from the 
Bank iw i 

and return ank of England here is 


only one word over the door— 


You sail from San Francisco for Yokohama to Seattle over the LLOYD'S. You pass between im- 
Honolulu, Yokohama,Kobeand Admiral Oriental Line. mense iron gates and run up three 
Shanghai. Youvisitthese Oriental 











i Palatial President Liners serve broad flights of stairs. You run. 
lands — interestand charm. - at et om ot nab You do not walk. Everybody runs, 
You adventure among strange ey are broad of beamandsteady. : 
eople whose civilization dates Allroomsare outside. Thecuisine when they go to Lloyd S. 
Sak thousands of years. Yousee has won the unstinted praise of One of the secrets of the pros- 
the beauties of scenery andarchi- world travelers. Liberalstopovers. perity of Lloyd’s is its wonderful 
cure Bargain for vores sk, psig every Satugday from news-gathering service. It has a 


San Francisco (every fortnight 


manship in gold and silver. from Boston and New York for 


pair of eyes in every port in the 


Then return the sameroute.Or the Orient via Havana, Panama world. ; 
if you choose, return direct from and California.) It receives reports every day 
For complete information communicate with from 150 signal stations in all parts 
any steamship or railroad ticket agent or of the globe, as to the arrival ar.d 


Dollar Steamship Line departure of ships, and as to 


wrecks, strandings, and salvages. 

25 Broadway New York  __ 604 Fifth Avenve, New York It publishes “Lloyd’s List.” 
Robert Dollar Buildiag, San Francisco . which is the second oldest news- 
Posts ‘‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient?’ ner in England. Also, it publishes 
——_— “Lloyd’s Register” once a year— 


a huge book weighing fourteen 
pounds, full of data with regard to 
ships. 
As to the original Lloyd, he was 
not a financier. He was the keeper 
BALLO ONS of “Lloyd’s Coffee House,” a small 
restaurant where insurance brokers 

















met together. 

For the first fifty years, the little 
group of marine insurance men : 
met at this “Coffee House.” They } 
adopted Lloyd’s name and made it 


ee 























> bank : famous. 
% \d te, Their present offices are still ar- 
A~ , ee > rayed in coffee house style, with 


— 


Ps . mahogany tables, separated by 
k ‘to like 


partitions, Stalls. Privacy 

e without closed doors—that is the 

idea at Lloyd’s. . 

| The “Father of Lloyd’s,” as he 

is called, was a German named 

John Julius Angerstein. He was 

Ae born in St. Petersburg in 1735 and 
fi : died in London in 1823. 

He was a man of high charac- 
ter, greatly esteemed in London. 
It was he who planned Lloyd’s and 
laid the foundation of its great- 
ness. He was well known as an 
art collector and left a magnificent 
collection of paintings to the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Such is Lloyd’s—the home of 
British optimism and pluck. No 
doubt, it has done more to build up 
the financial greatness of Britain 
than any other one influence. 


LOLOL 
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What do the Scales show about 


_ the Lumber 
in your CRATES? 
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r DOZENS of packing rooms today hundreds of 
. dollars are leaking away in excess freight charges. 
Unnecessary waste due to heavy crating woods. 
These losses can be turned into profits by using 
Weyerhaeuser light-weight crating lumber. Many 
concerns are doing it. 
Eight woods to choose from—one to fit every 
/ \ packing problem. 
/ 





Along with light weight come abundant 
strength and ease of working. These woods nail 
without splitting and hold nails securely. Your 
goods arrive safely. 

Weyerhaeuser customers are assured a contin- 
uous dependable supply. Get in touch with the 
Weyerhaeuser Man. 


















If you can standardize your crates, you will 
save additional money with Weyerhaeuser 
cut-to-size crating lumber—bundled, ready 
to nail up. No freight on waste. No costs for 
cutting. Less storage space. Rapid packing. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 

for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 

species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles 
for telephone and electric transmission lines. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch 


offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Ave., St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New 
York; 812 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; Portsmouth, Rhode Island; 2401 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo. 
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Head Office 
National City 
Bank Building 

New York 
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PRINCIPAL 
CoRRESPONDENT 
OFFICES 


ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DAVENPORT 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
HARTFORD 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MEMPHIS 
MIAMI, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 
OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
ROCHESTER 
SAN DIEGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
ST. LOUIS 
SAINT PAUL 
TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
LONDON 
COPENHAGEN 
GENEVA 
TOKIO 
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Sound Investments— 


Good For You 


SOUND investment must meet a few rather 

plain demands. It must safeguard money. It 
must convert readily into cash. It must pay 
good interest. 


No INVESTMENT is equally good for all individuals. 
Before a man’s money can be wisely placed, sev- 
eral personal factors must be studied. 


A MAN’S income tax should, of course, be consid- 
ered. The provisions of his will should be skilfully 
met. Each new investment should make a balance 
with his present investments. His personal plans, 
too, may be important. For example: Is he in busi- 
ness? Does he intend to remain active? Does he 
plan to stay at home or to travel? 


THE individual seldom has the necessary experi- 
ence to fully deal with his own investment prob- 
lems. Good judgment prompts him to draw on 
seasoned knowledge. 


WitH a background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ financial experience, The National City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us 
in direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign connec- 
tions. 


A Nationat City Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
in your interest. 


You may get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 


St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 





BONDS - 


SHORT TERM NOTES - 


ACCEPTANCES 


























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


71 Broadway 


New York 
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Why the Investor Should 
Know All About Fixed 
Assets 


(Continued from page 18) 
to operate that they had to be im- 
mediately closed. Had the manu- 
facturers had a disinterested ap- 
praisal the poor condition of the 
antiquated plants would have been 
at once apparent to the more suc- 
cessful manufacturers and the com- 
bine would never have taken place. 


FOR 





y; 
m4 

William Z. Ripley in a discussion ‘ 
of financial statements from a cur- 


rent point of view, in the September 
“Atlantic Monthly,” states that: 


At the threshold of intelligent cor- 
porate publicity stands a clear dis- 
tinction between capital and income 
—the assurance that the property 
in being used is not being used up. 
For, unless it be certain that the 
investment has been at all costs kept 
whole, there can be no security that 
it is not being in part redistributed 
under the guise of profits. 

Balance sheets are prone to be in- 
adequate or misleading in two prin- 
cipal respects. One is the downright 
omission of important items of prop- 
erty account. 

Another is the failure to disclose 
the method of valuation, whether it 
be of property or stock in trade, 


He illustrates his points and has 
started a wide discussion by citing 
many alleged examples of shortcum- 
ings in recent financial statements of 
property values and the depreciation 
and maintenance charges that should 
enter into operating accounts. 

It would easily be possible for me 
to describe at much greater length 
and with much technical explanation, 
points which a prospective investor 
or underwriter might consider in con- 
nection with the fixed asset account 
in the financial statement. 

The few points which have been 
covered, are suggestive of the im- 
portance of the proper reflection of é 
the facts in reference to the property 
investment and charges as affecting 
both the balance sheet and operating 
accounts in financial statements. 





A man’s character is what is left 
after you have taken away every- 
thing else that he can lose.—Ex- 
change. 





Aid to Growth 


The Editor: 

I have been a most interested . 
reader of Forses for many years. : 
It fills a niche in my reading that 
no other medium occupies. It has 
without question been a consider- 
able factor in determining the poli- 
cies and methods on which the 
growth and success of our own in- 
stitution has been built. 

Forses has been very helpful to 
us. 

W. A. HICKEY, 


Hickey Brothers, 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Invest in 


Pierce-Arrow busses 
for long-term profits 


—Pierce-Arrow Motor Busses last longer 

and they cost much less to operate; 
—they attract passengers because they are 
more comfortable and ride easier; 


—they pay you because you need fewer of 
them: they take less time per trip. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


i ii ics 


inch wheelbase; completely equipped 
including starter, battery, 12-volt gen- 
erator, electric lights, B. K. vacuum 
Booster brakes, 36x 6 single front 
and dual rear pneumatic tires and disc 
wheels. Prices upon application. New 
catalog showing interesting new ee 
Nate is ready. 


Terms if desired 


ierce-/Arrow 


SIX-CYLINDER MOTOR BUSSES 
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fxs chassis, 196-inch and 220- § 
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HADD ON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


TAND out like personal friends in the 

thoughts of these who love to go down 

to the sea for rest or play—their simple, 

friendly hospitality has so graced every 
service for so many years. 

Especially delightful during the winter 
months are the broad deck porches facing 
the sea with their comfortable steamer 
chairs looking down on the flowing life of 
the Boardwalk. For the more active—golf, 
on riding on the beach, theatres, Boardwalk 
i ' activities, fascinating shops, music and 
entertainment. 
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In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


“Dual Trio ” Radio Concert 
every Tuesday evening — 
Tune in on WPG at 9 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Investigate 
Before You Invest 


R. Paul Tomlinson, Financial 

Editor of Harper’s Maga- 

zine has compiled a list of 
questions for you to have answered 
by the Securities Salesman that 
will help to 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


A safe-guard that may save you from the 
loss of thousands of dollars. 


A copy of this questionnaire may be had 
for the asking—it is free. 








j e 

- Atlanta Biltmore 
| ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

| Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. {Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman grow 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


The Financial Article appearing in the 
November issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will also help solve your investment 
problems. 


Harpers 


MACAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Golf privileges for guests 


Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 


413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


RATES: 
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The Magic of Good Roads 
in Santo Domingo 
(Continued from page 21) 

officials are holding regional con- 

ferences to explain what the goy- 
ernment is doing, particularly in 
education, sanitation, and agricul- 
tural improvement, and to learn 
the special needs of the different 
groups and sections. And with the 
ease of communication the gov- 
ernment is giving the municipali- 
ties a greater degree of local au- 
tonomy. This, together with the 
fact that every one has now 
learned definitely that the United 

States means to preserve order 

and stability in the Caribbean, will 

serve as insurance against any re- 
currences of the political disturb- 
ances of the past. 

With every awakening need the 
Dominican Republic is drawing 
closer to the racially similar people 
of Porto Rico. Her health officials 
cross the channel to copy hospital 
and sanitation methods adapted, in 
turn, from experience in the States. 
Her Civil Service borrows an 
American from Porto Rico. Her 
educational authorities are looking 
to the experience of Porto Rico 
in tackling the problems of illiter- 
acy. Frankly, the United States 
was not very popular during the 
occupation but now that the irri- 
tation is removed we are in closer 
accord than we have ever been 
before. 

At the present time we have just 
about half of the external trade of 
the Republic. But they import 
much more from us than they ex- 
port to us; and that condition needs 
to be balanced if we are to gain 
in the greatly expanded business 
of the near future. The develop- 
ment and business connections of 
Porto Rico are practically all with 
the States, and as Santo Domingo 
turns to Porto Rico as an example 
in development it gives American 
business a psychological advantage 
in furthering the development of 
the Republic, and in swinging this 
important trade to the United 
States. 





Chance For Us 
The best verse hasn’t been rhymed 
yet, 


The best house _ hasn’t been 
planned, 
The highest peak hasn’t been 


climbed yet, 

The mightiest rivers haven’t been 
spanned. 

Don’t worry and fret, faint-heart- 
ed, 

The chances have just begun, 

For the best jobs haven’t been 
started, 

The best work hasn’t been done. 

—Berton Braley. 
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Two Years of William Green 
—The New Unionism 
(Continued from page 38) 


seems to be happening to organized 
labor in the United States is the 
thing that Sidney Hillman, outlaw 
leader, said some years ago, in Los- 
ton, to his union of more or less 
radical garment makers: “Nothing 
is good for labor that is not at the 
same time good for the industry.” 

I do not mean to say that this new 
ider has taken possession of every- 
body. Things do not go that way. 
Some employers are still going on 
the old “hight labor” basis. That is 
why a good many workers are still 
to be gathered around the fighting 
standards of yore. Prob7bly the 
most outstanding strike of the year, 
the one at Passaic, is to be rated as 
a supreme effort on the part of out- 
side agitators and professional up- 
lifters to discredit conservative trade 
un‘onism. That strike has failed be- 
cause it was off the track, and with 
the failure has come another body 
blow to the class war. 


The New Unionism 


Nothing can live in trade union- 
ism that does not look toward a 
calm sitting down to discuss things 
on their merits and to settle disputes 
according to common interests. 
When Gompers died, unionism in the 
United States had come to the cross 
roads; unless it could find a new 
leadership which would place co- 
operation above fighting, unionism 
was through. 

That seems to be coming about. 
I believe that nearly every man who 
has heen called upon in the last 
eighteen months to negotiate with a 
large federation union has experi- 
enced in the minds of the leaders a 
new disposition to settle things in this 
constructive way. This is not the 
universal experience. But a line can 
be drawn right through labor, and 
right through the ranks of employers 
for that matter, and that line will 
separate the new type from the older 
one. Only the undertaker can relieve 
us of some of those on each side who 
do not see the light. 

We are not done with labor dis- 
putes. We shall still have them. 
Some of them will be bitter, as of 
yore. But we have arrived at the 
point where negotiation is possible 
and where the fundamentals of a 
good understanding are well recog- 
nized and accepted by the big men in 
labor circles, 

Green is that kind of a man. The 
American Federation of Labor, un- 
der Green, will cast its great weight 
into that side of the scale. And only 
as the United States is able to carry 
on its labor relations on that basis, 
can the country face the conditions 
under which business must be done 
for the next ten years. 


°Would you put your plant 


: 


Sees 
Y 


over a coal mine ? 


You wouldn’t even put your plant close to a mine if it was 
far from your customers, raw materials and labor supply. 
Looking for the best balance of all considerations you 
may find Wilmington to be your best location. 


Have Wilmington Measured for Your Factory—Free! 
Our Consultant will make a survey of what Wilmington 
has to meet each of your requirements, if you will write 


and tell us what they are. 
every question. 
lowing: 
Railroads—important divisions of the 
Pennsylvania, Reading, and B. & O. 
Overnight deliveries to 2U7o ot Amer- 
ica’s population. You can ship also 
by water and motortruck. You will 
be convenient to the biggest part of 
the East and yet you will escape the 
traffic jam of shipping from the big 
seaboard cities. 

New Marine Terminal expertly plan- 
ned to get your shipments off with 
speed. Large deep-sea vessels. Lat- 
est equipment for handling all classes 
of shipments expeditious y. Kauroad 
tracks and through truck lanes to 
shipside. Open and covered storage. 
Factory sites available nearby. 10 
minutes from heart of the city. 
Power, Fuel, Gas, Pure Water in 
abundance at low rates. Short haul 
from the coal mines and refineries. 


WI 


A conservative answer to 


In general, Wilmington offers the fol- 


City Advantages. A stable supply of 
labor of all grades, because this is an 
attractive town to live in—it is sup- 
ported by the solid prosperity of its 
diversified industries inc udng the 
world’s largest manufacturers in sev- 
eral lines. Model schools, many 
churches, fine residential! and busi- 
ness districts and modern hotels. 


Special Advantages. Comfortable Cli- 
mate, favorable State Cornorati-n 
Laws, and absence of radical social 
legislation. Wilmington is the con- 
venient door to tke fast-grow'ng 
Southeast. With splendid transpor- 
tation by rail and water, this is the 
logical city for firms and branch 
factories planning to serve the East, 
the Southeast, and foreign and 
coast-wise markets. 


Industrial Department, Room 1302, Chamber of Commerce 
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This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


noted that the usual fall gains 

in many chief industrial lines had 
failed to materialize in seasonal ratio. 
This situation has continued throughout 
most of the month but the previously 
assigned reasons seem still to hold good 
in large degree. 

Perhaps the most logical of these is 
that most of the important industrial 
lines held up at much higher levels 
throughout the past summer than in 
previous years. Production was 


Fy voree in the last month it was 


levels and bank clearings are still nearly 
a billion dollars over last year. 

















Another New High Record for 
Profits. Car Loadings Continue 
Large. Big Four Injunction 
y=. net railway operating income 

of Class I railroad systems for Aug- 


in the Eastern district, 7 in the Wes- 
tern district, and only one was in the 
Southern district. Compared with the 
other districts, the Western systems 
show a decided improvement. Their 
net totalled over $54,000,000, or an in- 
crease of more than 20 per cent. over the 
$45,000,000 figure turned in for the same 
month last year. 
Another Record 
T is too early, at this writing, to 
venture more than a guess on what 
the earnings for September 





considerably above _ seasonal 


will be, when finally totalled 





levels in August and Septem- 
ber and the rapid rate of those 
months could easily account 
for the absence of the usual 
fall increases in industrial and 
manufacturing activity. 


Highlights of the News 


A. B. A. and the McFadden Bill... 


An Even Keel Teapot Dome Boils Again......... 
NSTEAD of the usual rather Cotton Lowest Since en me 
sharp upturns in activity dur- Rails Set New High Record...... re 
- the fall cay wy active menee Asquith Retires from the Liberals. . 
Se ee ae American Capital for Stinnes...... 


spread out evenly during the 
current year. 

Another factor which is of 
more recent development, how- 
ever, is the unfavorable out- 
look for the South. The record 
cotton crop prophesied for that 
section has held prices at the 
lowest levels in many years 
and cotton at around 13 cents 
a pound unquestionably means 
a serious curtailment in the 
purchasing power of the great 
cotton-growing district. 

It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find a somewhat more 





Total Crop Income to be Lower.... 
Washington and the Elections..... 
“Saving the South”............. bas 
Italy and England in Accord...... 
Big Four Blocks New York Central 54 
U. S. and the German Rail Bonds... 62 
Oil Production Above 1925........ 
Canadian Harvest Delayed........ 
Shipping Rates Strong............. 
Poincaré Presents a Balanced Budget 64 


64 At 
58 week of September 18 


and officially reported. On a 
basis of car loadings for that 
month, and judging by the 
scattered reports available for 
individual roads, a prophecy of 


56 not far from $150,000,000 does 
63 not seem exorbitant. Such a 
55 figure would, of course, be far 
ahead of the same month last 
54 year and would, as a matter of 
63 fact, set up a new high record 
64 in railway history. 
60 Traffic Ahead of 1925 
62 Recovery of the weekly car- 
60 loading figures into new high 
64 ground for all time has come 
somewhat sooner after the 


Labor Day decline than usual 
this year, and this traffic and 


5B earning indicator is currently 


running far ahead of last year. 
the present writing the 
still 
holds the world’s record with 
a total of 1,187,011 cars loaded 
in a single week. The figures 
have once more staged a re- 

















pessimistic psychological feel- 
ing among business leaders 
and a consequent restriction in opera- 
tions among some of the chief lines. 
Motor car production has suffered per- 
haps more than the usual seasonal de- 
cline expected of it in the fall months. 
The building trade has also shown sub- 
stantial falling off and these two large 
consumers have caused a falling off in 
demand for steel and allied products. 


The reduced demand from these two 
fields has been balanced to a moderate 
degree by increased purchases for the 
railroads and continued inquiries indicate 
that this buying will probably continue 
along into the coming year. 

Meanwhile, mail order sales have ap- 
parently not begun to suffer any from 
curtailment of Southern buying power, 
chain stores are still recording volumes 
far ahead of last year, railroad earnings 
and car loadings are holding at record 


ust was even better than advance figures 
had indicated and, as had been con- 
fidently expected, the total set up an- 


other new high record for that month 


in railway history. 

Class I roads showed a final net of 
$133,008,000 for the month of August 
this year, a gain of about $16,000,000 
over the $116,900,000 reported for the 
previous month, and an increase of 
nearly $10,000,000 over the figure of 
$124,800,000 reported for the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

The figures indicate an annual return 
of 6.2 per cent. on the rate-making 
valuations and slightly better than 5.5 
per cent. on the roads’ own valuations, 
compared with 5.8 and 5.3 per cent., re- 
spectively, in the same month of 1925. 

Out of a total of 14 roads which op- 
erated at a loss during August, 6 were 


covery, however, and although 
that figure has not been ex- 
ceeded, the current reports hold very 
close to the record level at around 
1,186,000 cars per week. 

There is little new to report regard- 
ing the prospective plans for the Nickel 
Plate merger, but the New York Central 
plan for leasing various subsidiaries has 
been further checked by Big Four’s tem- 
porary injunction proceedings. 




















Cotton Leads Commodities Moderate- 
ly Lower. Sugar and Metals Firm. 
Oil Prices Decline 

HE better-known monthly averages 
of domestic commodity prices once 
more agree on a somewhat larger in- 
crease in index numbers for the past 
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and Dun’s figures show a gain 


month 
of about 1% points in a single month. 
Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ..-ees0e. 187.367 185.717 194.827 
Bradstreet’s  ..seseeee 12.7864 12.6968 14.1520 


The Irving Fisher weekly index num- 
ber of 200 representative commodities, 
on the other hand, represents more re- 
cent movement of prices and this figure 
has again tended lower, the latest 
figures being very close to the extreme 
low level for several years past which 
was recorded at 147.2 for the week of 
August 20. 

Cotton Breaks 


Without question, the most important 
change in the chief commodities during 
the past few weeks has been the rapid 
decline in cotton prices, engendered 
largely by the mid-month Government 
estimate which prophesies the largest 
cotton crop in the records of Southern 
planting. 

The market had been weak for the 
past month but the Government’s esti- 
mate brought out a flood of orders from 
all sections and it was not until De- 
cember options got down to the ex- 
treme low levels of about 13 cents a 


-pound that any sufficient support was 


met to rally the market. Prices have 
improved moderately since the urgent 
liquidation but quotations still hover not 
a great deal above the lowest prices 
witnessed for this important staple 
since the bleak days of 1921. 


Si aes grains have held very well in 
face of the drop in cotton prices and 
also in view of larger Government esti- 
mates on some of these crops. Prog- 
nosticators have raised estimated wheat 
production considerably in the past 
month, but that commodity has been 
comparatively strong. As a matter of 
fact, the chief declines have been suf- 
fered in corn, despite a reduction of 
nearly 18,000,000 bushels in the officially 
estimated domestic crop. 
Sugar Strong 

Sugar prices have improved a little 
more and are currently in a seemingly 
strong technical position with further 
gains expected momentarily. Rubber 
has fluctuated irregularly and after 
about a week of weakness, has regained 
its previous levels of the previous fort- 
night. 





55 


1% general, the miscellaneous metals 
have been fairly strong. Lead prices 
have eased off moderately but the rest 
of the group have been very firm with 
especial strength in copper. Silver 
continues its precipitous descent and is 
currently near new low levels for the 
past twenty years. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Weeks Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 
Meee, Dee. ....scc08 1.37% 1. $1.42% 
OS Oe 774 80% 75% 
CER, ROBE. osecccccece 43 4334 39% 

Cotton, Mid., Dec. ....13.32 14.84 21.30 

DE” scaccsctinnsesss 7.60 7.55 8.25 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio.. 16 Bg 19% 
Sugar, MR nasesees 06 059 052 

Beef, Family ........ 23.00 23.00 25.00 

Iron, 2X, Phila. ....22.75 22.75 22.75 

SS he ee 35.00 35.00 35.00 

—_, Semauheibabekeane 8.45 8.70 9.60 

aembebeneseess 14.10 14.10 14.50 

Zinc, 1 E. St. Louis 7.30 7.35 8.30 

Shaniheieheines eset .00 69.37 62.37 

_ Sr 43 43 9 

erg Oil, Mid-Cont. 2.05 2.05 1.65 

ES Ae .21 41 17 
Petroleum production has _ again 


turned upward into new high ground 
for the current year and is running 
moderately ahead of corresponding 
weeks in 1925. As a result, crude and 
refined prices have tended to ease off in 
recent weeks. 











Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Where business is designated as 
“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agri- 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 





FF safety is your 


first consideration 
= selected bonds 
and stocks of well man- 
aged, conservatively 
capitalized electric light 
and power companies 
merit your complete 
confidence. 
of this high character 
are offered by us to yield 


about 4.759% to 7.25%. 
We should be pleased to 


make you suggestions. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHICAGO | 
147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Securities 
































































znd prosperity. 


mercial and industrial center. 
For those who would like to 
share in the prefits, we have 
compiled the vital facts in 

a book profusely illus- 
trated, with wonaerful //. 


You should havethis 
book. lt is mailed 
free upon request. f; 
GLOVER WATSON / & 
ORGANIZATION, 
: Incorporated. 
Washington Blvd.Bldg. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 















Tee Fyes of the World are focused upon 
Detroit because of its remarkable ercwth 
Its own people give daily 
evidence of thcir f:ith in its future by factory 
expansion, new industr:cs, memmoth build- 
ingsandthecrccti-n of homescendmorehomes. 
Detroit's natur:1 beauty, its water and ra‘l 
fac:lities, its industricl opportunitics, 
its educational and hem? life advanteges and 
its sp'rit of contentment and progress have 


attracted people from everywhere. 

Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real Fs- 
tate— the investor has exceptional opportun- 
ity here. Yet this ““Wonderiul City” is only 
beginning its career 2s a great co: 


free 











both in near 
every —s 


0, 
iM 


ah efficient young 
whose salaries 
= protitabie investments for the firm. Sloppy. 
meglixent individuals who really ought to be 
weeded out, 
Perhaps your files are = a two employees? 
“Fire” the them with 
neat, efficient FIBERSTOK z* file pockets. No 
bul overcrow: files, and the diagonal flaps 
permit “examination of the entire contents with- 
out removal. Send for a free sample. 
NATIONAL FIBERSTOK ENVELOPE CO. 
437 Meyet Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interest Rates Continue Strong. A. B. 
A. Indorses McFadden Bill Without 
the Hull Amendment 


A® is to be expected at this time of 


year, interest rates have held gen- 
erally very firm to strong, and the level 
of prices for both short and long term 
accommodation is materially above the 
rates at the corresponding period of last 
year and the year previous. 


2 Wks Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Percent Percent Percent 
Call money ...... 5% 5 44 
69-90 day time ........ 5 4% 4% 
Commercial paper ...... 4y, 44% 4 
N. Y. Rediscount .... 4 a 3% 


Call Rates Firm 

As usual, call money has gone through 
its various gyrations at the periods when 
interest payments and Government 
financing are heaviest but, in general, the 
rates for day-to-day accommodation 
have held fairly steady at around 5% 
per cent. The higher rates around 6 
per cent. have prevailed for on y a few 
days until interior banks took advantage 
of the situation to wire funds to the 
New York market for cail uses. 

The only important change in longer 
time accommodation has taken place 
in time money. All of the instruments 
have held very firm, but time money 
has advanced from its previously pre- 
vailing prices at 4% per cent. to current 
leve's at 5 per cent., and it is even re- 
ported that some less favorable paper 
is passing at further premium. 


A FTER considerable irregularity and 
wide fluctuation late in September, 
the volume of brokers loans is again 
fairy stable and latest figures show a 
total of $2 809,000,000, a slight drop from 
the figures of the previous week, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board. 
The latest figures are up about $400,- 
000,000 from the year’s low of May 19, 
but are still about $330,000,000 below 
the high record for 1926 which was set 
at slightly over $3,141,000,000 early in 
the year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1926 1925 

Mew York .....6.6. $7,992,382,000 $7,371,745,000 
ee rc 808,888,000 774,521,000 
Philadelphia ....... 670,983,000 531,595.000 
RACVEIRDE  oocssseecs 814,273,000 777,097,000 
Richmond  ...066000 3£8,003,000 334,487,000 
reer rere 353,908,000 341,059,000 
CD. «scncnnaswaes 1,413,157,000 1,437,157,000 
ie : - dsiacacnscs 204 +462.000 
Minneapolis ........ 235,953,000 
Kansas City 318,411,000 
RES 187,084,000 
San Francisco 702,701,000 

NMED dascccsnnse $14,201,297,000 $13,482,122,000 


Weekly reports on debits to individual 
banking accounts have fallen off slightly 
from the levels of the early part of last 
month but are sti.l not much under a 
billion dollars a week ahead of the cor- 
responding weeks of last year. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching act 
of political importance of the American 
Bankers Association convention during 
the past month was the resolution favor- 
ing the McFadden Bill, without the 
Hull amendments. This reverses the 
majority sentiment back to the stand of 
about two years ago when the general 
changes now incorporated in that bill 
were approved by the association. 
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COME TO 


HAVANA 


“a &xquisite Jsle 
; t: J arta of Delight 


“The Loveliest Land That 
Human Eyes Have 
Ever Seen” — 


(Christopher Columbus in his 
report to Ferdinand and Isabel) 












ONLY 90 MILES FROM AMERICA 


D*%s of brilliant sunshine—tempered to 
iy . springlike softness by cool trade winds... 
or thrilling sports of land and sea—golf, tennis, 
y polo, hunting, fishing, yachting, motoring — 
; yr their joys intensified a hundredfold by the 
in § * gorgeous tropical setting... brilliant, fashionable 
gatherings at the races—or the famous jai-alai, 


~ (In Cuba even the warmest fastest of games. 
d. summer day is made pleasant : 
- 2 by the cool trade winds. The Then the glamour of night time in Havana... 


» of temperature during 1925 living memories of a bygone age—romantic, 
a wales above 93 nor fell fascinating — persisting, defiant of the gay mod- 
; i seethtiaiadtinia ern city in their midst...carefree pleasure 

seekers thronging luxurious hotels, theaters, 
Pn eee ere the opera, cafes — the magnificent Casino de la 
Cuties Chand ie ae Sil Playa where the Goddess of Chance holds sway 
Tourist Commission, Havene, ...an entrancing experience... foreign—intrigu- 
_ ing...indescribably different. 
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: COMMERCE AND INVESTMENT 


Cuba offers splendid opportunities for investment and 
commerce. The demand for American merchandise is 
growing rapidly, while the stability and increasing de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture within the island. 
commend it to the attention of the capitalist. 
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The Better Wage 


A New Ernst & Ernst Booklet 
For Manufacturing Executives and Bankers 






Group Bonus Labor Payment is a simple, prac- 
tical plan whereby labor receives higher wages, 
while the manufacturer cuts his costs and secures 
better control. 


When a manufacturer pays workmen for the re- 
sult of their individual operations instead of for 
the results of cooperation or group effort, he must 
provide a substitute for cooperation in the form of 
close supervision and complicated accounting. He 
must realize that his substitute is at best a poor 
one because of the expense of it and the wasted 
time, wasted materials and other wastes, which he 
can not control. 


““‘The Better Wage,’’ a new Ernst & Ernst book- 
let of 32 pages, is a concise analysis of Group 
Bonus Labor Payment prepared for the considera- 
tion of Management. There are no expansions of 
argument, untried theory or technical detail. The 
text is corifined to the simple essentials of adequate 
and dependable information arising from success- 
ful experience. 


Free to executives on request. Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anpd AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON 
BOSTON CANTON KALAMAZOO 
PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 





DETROIT CHICAGO 
GRAND RAPIDS MILWAUKEE 





NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 










Ss 


RICHMOND TOLEDO ERIE DAVENPORT SAN ANTONIO 
WASHINGTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA DENVER waco 
BUFFALO DAYTON MIAMI sT. Louis SAN FRANCISCO 









ROCHESTER LOUISVILLE TAMPA 


MEMPHIS 


KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 






























Established 1884 


6% and. 6% 


Choice 


First Mortgage 
Investments 


GEORGE M.FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 West Adams St. Chicago 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





Member New York Produce Exchange 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 


Pittaburgh St. Louis Indianapolis 
7 cet at a ha without obligation. 


m, Ky. 














ENNEDY & CO. 
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Officers for the coming year include 
as president, Melville A. Traylor, presj- 
dent of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, and, as first vice-president, 
Thomas R. Preston, president of the 
Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 














Coal and Grain Rates Continue Strong. 
Canadian Vessel Shortage. Better 
Bids for U. S. Ships 

HE general situation in shipping 

continues to improve. Demand for 
coal and grain tonnage is still high and 
getting stronger while there has lately 
sprung up an additional demand for 
lumber and oil charters. 

The shortage of vessels for moving 
grain in Canadian and Great Lakes 
ports is still acute, especially in the Can- 
adian centers and rates have been raised 
a number of stages to levels around 18 
cents a bushel to United Kingdom 
ports, compared with 12 cents a month 
ago and 10 cents a year ago. Rates on 
cereals and coal are also firming up in 
American ports with the prospect for 
continued strength through most of the 
winter. 


Shipping Board Plans 


B IDS thus far received by the United 
‘ States Shipping Board on the fleet 
of tankers being offered for sale have 
been considerably more gratifying than 
in previous instances. Some of the tank- 
ers are currently drawing bids of not 
far from $70 a dead weight ton, com- 
pared with only about $45 a ton a few 
months ago when all bids were thrown 
out as being too low. 

The Shipping Board has approved the 
Dollar plan for consolidated operation 
of the American Oriental Mail Lines 
and the Pacific Mail Line. Both lines 
were purchased from the Board and co- 
ordinated operation is expected to re- 
sult in greater economy of service. 














Government Prophecies Largest Cotton 
Crop in American History. Wheat 
Estimate Up and Corn Down 


LTHOUGH the trade _ perhaps 

never believed the earlier and low 
Government estimates on the domestic 
cotton crop, they were entirely unpre- 
pared for the tremendous increases in 
the Government guesses since mid-sum- 
mer. The final blow is the hardest and 
an increase of approximately 1,500,000 
bales in the prophecied crop in a single 
month was more than any market could 
stand. 

New Lows for Cotton 


Prices broke badly on general liqui- 
dation and short-selling and declines of 
over $2 a bale carried December and 
more distant options to near the 13 cent- 
level and a new low record since 1921. 

The latest guess of the Department 
of Agriculture places the probable final 
field yield of domestic cotton at 16,627,- 
000 bales, an increase of over 800,000 
bales above the previous estimate for 
this season, and about 500,000 bales 
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Successful Investing 


How to benefit by the Gxperience-Resources-Growth of the 


Oxvest INvEsTMENT SERVICE 


Turn the Tides Into Cash 


You can earn investment profits—far above the ordi- 
nary—and at the same time, render real aid in keeping 
the growth of business steady, by following this plain 
time-proven plan: 

Buy securities at low tide when your money is needed 
to improve industry; then sell those securities at high 
tide when such sales help to check inflation. To deter- 
mine-by fundamental statistics—these periods of low 
tide and high tide is the 


advices and recommendations are based on actual figures. 
More than twenty years ago we were founded as—a 
statistical organization. Statistics have remained the key- 
stone of our work. 


Tangible and Specific Recommendations 
Giving Opportunities for Real Profit 
Babson’s Reports are for conservative investors who fol- 
low the fundamental long-swing plan of profiting in stocks 
and who want to derive the maximum safe income from 

bonds. Such investors 









































work of Babson’s Reports. ; 047 05) 06) 07) 08] 09) 10) 11) 12] 13] 14] 18] 16) 17] 18] 19) 20) 24 | 22] 23/24 | 25/ 26/41 inow there is nothing in 
Thus clients are enabled } none aaa ll ent soos Condit |r §] get-rich-quick schemes. 
to plan their investments £ {== 122 ( anita . or T "7 i Babson’s Reports are sole- 
accordingly helping to }i *T “| |2] ly for this type of investor, 
stabilize business and |: fda || for they give you clearly 





reaping proportionate 
profits. 


Tested Every Day 
for Twenty Years 


























and unmistakably our 
views on when to buy or 
sell and what to buy or sell. 

Tho built squarely on 
statistics, Babson’sReports 























Babson’sReportsare based 











do not need a statistician 




















upon no mere theoretical 
experiment of afew weeks, 
months, or even years; but 
are a product of real ex- 
perience spanning nearly 
a quarter of a century. Moreover, coming from “The Larg- 
est Statistical Community in America,” Babson’s Reports 
stand alone in the extent of the resources behind them. 

Nor have Babson’s Reports been approached in their 
growth, the size of which is graphically shown below. 
Babson’s Reports are founded upon the Babsonchart (see 
illustration) which has stood the test of a generation of 
actual business and financial experience. 

The clientele of Babson’s Reports is unique. In this 
‘group are individuals and concerns of the highest national 
prominence. These subscribe not merely for investment 
facts, but for data with which to solve sales, purchas- 
ing and labor problems. The same forces affect 
commodity prices as affect stock prices. 

Even if already subscribing to an “economic” service, 
you need also a true statistical service,—one in which the 


swing plans, use the Babsonchart 


the relationship of stock and bond 























Investors and business men knowing the importance 

illustrated above. The shaded areas 
show the trend of business. An area of over-expansion above the middle or 
X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of depression below the middle line— 
illustrating the Law of Action and Reaction. : 
prices to fundamental business conditions. 


Babsons 
0 Send me gratis copy of” 
il “Should Business Men Buy Stocks ? 
) MAM eeeoneeeneeneceeneecnenernnetennnnnennnessenns 
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to figure them out. In plain 
and simple words, for the 
investor who can spare 
only a brief time, they 
show how to make money 
in stocks and bonds,—and supporting this judgment are 
the experience, resources, and growth, of more than 
twenty years. 


Begin to Plan Now for 
Next Buying Period 


Every time that stocks are a purchase for the long swing 
many investors lose the opportunity, not from lack of in- 
telligence, but lack of preparation. Moreover, the best of 
plans is ineffective unless you have prepared adequate 
funds. Hence we earnestly advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the next buying period to look into 
the subject at once. It is concisely but fully covered in the 
famous booklet “Should Business Men Buy Stocks,” which 
has run thru nineteen editions. Write for a copy, gratis. 


of fundamental long- 


e other lines, as indicated, show 


0 Babson’s Reports 
0 Division 62-1 
| BABSON PARK, mASS. 
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above the final yield of the 1925-26 sea- 
son. If such a crop is actually har- 
vested as that prophecied by the Gov- 
ernment experts, it will be the largest 
cotton crop ever raised in the history of 
domestic planting. 


Plans for “Saving the South” 


The resulting dec!ine in the price of 
future deliveries has brought on a situ- 
ation in the large Southern producing 
states somewhat akin to the rancor of 
the corn-raising territories in the past 
year or so. New and sometimes fan- 
tastic plans for “saving the South” are 
constantly being promoted, the Govern- 
ment and the Administration are all 
sorely concerned, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board has advanced $30,000,000 
to he!p finance the surplus crop and 
plans are gaining momentum for really 
constructive curtailment of next year’s 
crop, orderly marketing of the present 
one and, finally, abolition of the semi- 
monthly crop estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The latter move- 
ment seems to be a happy one for the 
prophecies have done _ considerably 
more harm than good in the past few 
years. 


| Poids estimates from Washington 
indicate that income from Ameri- 
can agricultural pursuits in the current 
year wi.l continue the decline in money 
value which was apparent last year. 
The decline in cotton has had an im- 
portant effect upon the official prophe-— 
cies which now place final dollar value 
of all domestic farm crops at only 
about $12,000,000000, compared with 
about $12,400,000,000 last year. 


Wheat Yield Higher 


, aw rather small crop of winter 
wheat is apparently going to be 
more than made up by the bumper 
spring crop which is in process of being 
cleaned up. A further increase in the 
guess on this latter crop brings total 
production prophecies for all wheat in 
this country to an indicated yield of 
nearly 840,000,000 bushels, about 175,- 
000,000 bushels larger than last season 
and the greatest wheat crop raised in 
the United States in the past five years. 

On the other hand, the probable corn 
crop has been reduced nearly 18,000,000 
bushels in a single month and the Gov- 
ernment’s latest estimate indicates a 
final yield of just under 2,680,000,000 
bushels, a reduction of more than 225,- 
000,000 bushels from last year’s high 


record crop, and about 170,000,000 
bushels below the five-year average 
yield. 

















Federation of Labor to Drive for 
Unionization of Motor Industry. 
Rail Wage Dispute 

HE annual convention of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, held dur- 
ing the past month in Detroit, resulted 
in the usual resolutions regarding the 
labor attitude toward hours, conditions, 
rules, and industry in general. 

It is always encouraging to note the 
good sense which this great labor or- 
ganization inculcates even in its rabid 
partisanship and the last convention was 
notable for renewed loyalty to stable 
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211 Different 


Kinds of 
Industries 


St. Louis has factories 

in 211 different kinds o 
business. Almost every ine 

of manufacture is repre 
sented. Only eight percent 

of the city’s industrid 

§ force is employed in its 
4% largest branch of industry. 





This wide diversity o 
industries acts as a con 
stant balance and makes 
St. Louis strong in times 
of business depression. It 
assures stability of labo fj 
and production. : 

There is a westwari] 
trend of industry. Mod f 
ern business is moving 
toward the center of thf 
country. This has rh 
sulted in 196 new indus-} 
tries coming to St. Loui f 
in the last six years. The} 
central location of Sf 
Louis makes it an econom- 
ical distribution point 
Your factory in St. Louis 
would have a distinct a¢ J 
vantage over competitor J 
not so favorably locateé 

Send for our booklet 


“Why St. Louis Grows.” 
It tells the full story. 


Address Dept. 22 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STLOUIS, USA. 
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These unretouched photographs give a striking demonstra- 
tion of the difference in operating efficiency effected by a 
seemingly small difference in the amount of light. Not 


f% 
tat powerful glare, but well diffused lighting— light with- 
out shadow pays dividends in manufacturing results. 
, J ' 
- 
‘ 1 
w | bi 


tories fa 
ids of 
ryline 
repre- 
Tr cent 
1strial 
in its 
ustry. BEFORE 
ity of 
- con i + 

nakes I more wo m SAME Ines 
times 


re As ; “In reference to the new system of lighting ful appearance, and our workers are more 


which we have installed in our plant on the _ satisfied. 
: advice of your lighting engineer, we are 
tward fa pleased to state that the actual results are 


PE Pye ce, 


Bd 


“Also want to express my appreciation of the 
service rendered by yo <r representatives. 





Mod much superior to anything we had expected re 

oving i to find. +, sepals wr niente Very truly yours, 

f the I we had made it a practice of hanging a drop (Signed) B. WiLMsEN.” 

- rele light with a tin shade wherever we needed 

dus- light. The results were, of course, far from —-Thig jerter received by the Philadelphia Elec- 

Louis i satisfactory and we were much pleased to pric Company last March, gives the experi- 
The learn that your company is making’ practice §— ence of one of the many manufacturers who 

_— of supplying their customers with free light- —_ja¢r year took advantage of the free engineer- 

a —_—- ing service offered by their light and power 


“In our case the change from a spot of light at company. 


each machine to a system of general illumination yo, will find your local light and power com- 

a throuzhout the plant has resulted in an increase in y ; light ~~ 

Ay the output of = wire dea in fadlieers 21" % pany glad to send their engineers to help you 
a oe if 21.7, to an economical solution of your lighting 





aa | “In addition our plant presents amorecheer- _— problems. 
INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 
: NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
| 29 WEST 39TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 

LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, September 30, 1926 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers.......... $156,306,448.38 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... .. 35,430,733.51 
ce eecbacccesesesinvbencs 18,636,070.91 
os ak ww ee wR 20,950,906.20 
Loans and Bills Purchased .................. 383,438,589.17 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages........... 1,664,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 7,117,029.58 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 40,770,961.83 
a ie a te i end a 8,044,029.26 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.... 5,704,185.94 
$678,062,954.78 

LIABILITIES 

ei a ee a eis ee ate $25,000,000.00 
ET ae ee eee 20,000,000.00 
Undiwaded Profits ........... ccc cece ccc cees 4,606,786.44 
$49,606,786.44 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc....... 7,020,211.93 
a ae sO ney th 4a 40s .... 40,770,961.83 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks ............. 23,971,613.49 
ere eo Sco ny xh b awa bw alewoaein 556,693,381.09 
$678,062,954.78 
































Have You Read This Book? 


HOW TO GET THE JOB 
YOU WANT 


By WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 
President, W. L. Fletcher, Ine. 


Mr. Fletcher, as employment manager for 
many corporations, knows the problems of 
the employer; and of the man seeking an ex- 
ecutive position. 


Price $2.50, postage prepaid. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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government and denunciation of the req 
propaganda and radical methods at work 
from foreign sources, especially Russia, 
France and England. 

Another important announcement 
from the convention is the decision to 
make a determined drive for unioniza- 
tion of the great field of motor workers, 
Previously the citadel of non-union 
labor. 


The Garment Strike 


A S the New York garment strike 
swings into its fifth month with 
over 40,000 workers still on strike, the 
prospects for a final settlement current- 
ly appear better than for some time 
past. A tentative agreement is reported 
which embodies the two major points 
in dispute,—labor’s demand for a 36- 
week guarantee, and employers’ de- 
mands for the right to reorganize their 
shops at stated intervals by shifting of 
10 per cent. of the personnel. 

The strike of fashion tailors in the 
New York district has also been settled 
by a two-year agreement in which the 
union wins a more steady spreading out 
of work and a $3 per week advance in 
wages. 

The Board of Arbitration to settle the 
wage dispute between railway employ- 
ers and employees has been finally com- 
pleted and early sessions looking to- 
ward a final settlement are anticipated. 

















Capitol Watches the Elections. U. S. 
Unfavorable to French Loan Through 
Germany. Teapot Dome 


LTHOUGH the wheels of Wash- 

ington life are turning much more 
rapidly than during the Summer months, 
the real excitement must wait until the 
convening of the Congressional session 
next month. 

The Senate will arrive to sit as a court 
of impeachment within the next two 
weeks and at that time the various com- 
mittees will also get under way. Until 
then, however, the Congressmen are 
generally tied up with various cam- 
paigns in their own home territory and 
the excitement of the coming elections 
will keep them from any serious labor 
for at least another week. 


More Tax Cuts? 


Indications are still piling up that 
the Democrats will make a determined 
drive for further tax reductions at the 
coming short session. In fact, there 
has been talk of calling an extra ses- 
sion in November for this purpose, but 
the President has indicated his unwill- 
ingness to do so, and will continue to 
support the Treasury attitude that no 
further tax reductions ought to be made 
at the present time. 


HE United States Government has 

taken cognizance of the German 
proposals, noted last issue under Inter- 
national news, to market its railway 
bonds in this country and pay off France 
and the other Allies in cash thus real- 
ized, to secure relief from the Dawes 
Plan. The attitude of this country is 
that such a proposition would be noth- 
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red ing short of an indirect loan by the 
vork United States to France. Such a loan 
SSia, would certainly not be logical when this 

country has already gone on record as 
nent indisposed to grant France any further 
n to financial assistance until she has at least 


\iza- officially ratified the Mellon-Berenger 
cers, debt settlement terms. When such rati- A GUARANTEED 
nion fication is forthcoming this Government 

has intimated that credit and security to 

an amount of as much as $200,000,000 

or more will be available to that nation. 1% INCOME 


rike Teapot Dome Once More 


re FURTHER additional, if not the P lus Annual P rofit - Sharing 
nt. last word, has been spoken in the 


famous Teapot Dome oil lease investi- 


a gation, this time by the Federal Circuit 
nts Court of Appeals, sitting in St. Louis. 
36. The superior court reverses the previous 
de. decision upholding the Sinclair and 
ele other leases, and directs that such leases 
of are null and void and must be cancelled 


as having been fraudulently made. 
It seems quite likely, however, that 
he in view of the adverse decision, follow- 























ed ing the favorable decision of lower 

he courts, the companies involved, chiefly 

ut the Mammoth Oil Company, will carry 

- the case to the Supreme Court for final 

judgment. 

he : 
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| |) Unfavorable British Trade Balance ‘ate . 

| t Grows. Poincare Balances Frenc n investment i remi ' 

i A Budget. British-Italian Accord eutend Dead ‘ acs —_ 

England—The coal strike continues ee a s not on Y pays %o 

to be the most important topic and annual interest but includes--- 
problem in this country and, despite al- 
most constant indications that a final A SHARE IN THE PROFITS OF THE 
settlement is at hand, the weary war ISSUING SUBSIDIARY OF 

- continues with the cost already at the 

: staggering figure of $1,750,000,000, and THE CORPORATION 


, i continually mounting, as one business 
meee — PREMIER 
| saree GUARANTEED BONDS 


) j What apparently is going to happen 
is that the strike will gradually end it- 


Te gee 


self and be lost to organized labor. The protect your funds by: 
miners are reported returning to their mconditi 
labor at a rate of as high as 20,000 men 1. U onal guarantee. 5. Mortgages on completed 
a day and Labor officials are trying 2. Property equity. property, nearly all homes 
valiantly but vainly to keep their forces 3. Ind dent of moderate size—no 
in line. ndepencent, conserva- . 

The effects of the long strike are tive appraisals. construction loans. 
continually increasing and show up : , F 
plainly in the latest statement of for- 4. Mortgages deposited with _ 6. Three-year mortgages or 
eign trade. British imports for the last independent Trustees. less—high amortization. 
month are up nearly £600,000 above the ; 
previous month and show a gain of 
nearly £4,000,000 over the same month Send for our boeklet—No obligation 
of last year. On the other hand, ex- iia ir iinet ai iain tai ee ate ne 
ports, while showing a slight gain over F-1 





the previous month, are still more than PREMIER GUARANTEED 


£10,000,000 under the total for the same 
period of 1925. MORTGAGE BOND CORP. 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 1454 

HE unfavorable balance of British 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
trade was therefore increased to just 

under £43,000,000, compared with less 


eae 


than £27,000,000 in the same month of NAME eeeeecces @eeeses eeereeseseecee Sores reeesesesesesseseseses eeeene 
last year. 
Still another indirect result of the coal ADDRESS eee reer ereeseeeseses seees Seeeeseese sesesses Se eeersseseseses 


strike is the resignation of Mr. Asquith 
as leader of the Liberal party. The an- 
nouncement of his retirement came as 
a distinct political shock and is said to 
be based on Mr. Asquith’s differences 
with Premier Lloyd George. 
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SAFETY 


Time-tested and Time-proved 


NDERWRITTEN by one of the oldest Mort- 

gage Investment Houses in America, Adair 
Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds have evolved out of a 
knowledge of real estate financing that extends 
back well over a half century. 


For over 61 years Adair Realty & Trust Come 
pany has kept faith with its investors. For over 61 
years every Adair First Mortgage has paid every 
dollar of principal and interest to investors promptly 
on the due date. 


Today, safeguarding every issue of Adair Guaran- 
teed-Insurable Bonds, therc is the knowledge gained 
from 61 years continuous service to first mortgage 
investors—plus the ampl. security of sound first 
mortgages on income-producing city properties— 
plus the full guarantee of Adair Realty & Trust 
Company, with capital, surplus and profits of 
$2,500,000. 


In addition, Adair Bonds may be insured against 
loss of principal and interest in one of the leading 
surety companies of America, with resources over 
$30,000,000. Write today for 


BOOKLET V.33 


ADAIR REALTY 


& TRUST CO. Founded se0s 


Capital, Surpius and Profits $2,500,000 
Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building) PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Ine, 
270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK Boazmen’s Bank Building, ST. LOUIS 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co. 








ADAIR BONDS, 


é . Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. Founded 1865 v 
Bat 


INSURABLE AGAINST LOSS OF PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 








Offering Safe Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, andTransportation Com- 
ies operating in 20 states. 








Write for list. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Mitwaukee St.Louis Louisville Indianapolis 
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INVESTMENTS 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
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France—For the first time since the 
war this country appears to be at leag 
considering a budget that is balanced 
to make income approximate the need. 
ful expenditures of the government 
Premier Poincare has presented the 700. 
page document which incorporates the 
1927 budget which will shortly come be- 
fore the Senate for sanction. Expen- 
ditures are placed at 39.382.000,000 
francs and receipts at 39,960,000,000 


francs, leaving a theoretical surp); 
578,C00,000 francs. ied: 


Poincare Losing Popularity? 


Pp Rsttte his splendid progress, M. 
Poincare is said to be losing Pop- 
ular:‘ty rapidly with the French people 
though this is not surprising. The Pre. 
mier has practically demanded that the 
Chambers ratify the American debt ac- 
cord and such action appears to be eX- 
pected in Paris political circles. 
Meanwhi e, French capital is gradual. 
ly returning from abroad to some ex 
tent, the franc is holding fairly well 
and French trade is taking on some air 
of encouragement, 


Germany—There have been no defi- 
niie replies from this country regarding 
Germany’s offer for easement of the 
Dawes Plan conditions but the attitude 
of the United States has been set forth 
in the Washington news. German for- 
eign trade has turned more favorable, 
especially with regard to coal, large 
shipments of which are going to Eng- 


land to he‘p fill the shortage in that 
country. 


Bn checkered career of the famous 
Stinnes interests received another 
check with the announcement _ that 
American bankers have finally arranged 
a loan for the properties. Control will 
be vested in two American ho ding cor- 
porat:ons and securities will be floated 
to American investors. 


Italy and England 


Italy—By far the greatest coup of Dic- 
tator Mussolini in the past month has 
been his visit of concord with Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, the British Foreign 
Sccretary. Ita:ians see in the meeting 
an understanding between their nation 
and Great Britain to offset the feeling 
of accord between Germany and France, 
engendered by the famous conversations 
at Thoiry. Meanwhile, the Bank of 
Italy has issued a satisfactory state- 
ment, trade is on the decline, but Ital- 
ian exchange is at the highest level thus 
far in the year, due to the determined 
prograin of currency contraction now 
being carried out. 


Canadian Dollar Under Par 


Canada—Latest reports continue to 
prophesy heavy yields of grain, espe- 
cially in the large wheat growing states, 
but threshing and harvesting has been 
delayed considerably by cod, wet 
weather and the total crop is said to be 
not more than half harvested. Mean- 
while, the movement of funds from 
Canada to the United States has been 
unseasonally heavy, due, it is believed, 
to higher interest rates in the New 
York Market, and the Canadian dollar 
has dipped under par for the first time 
in many months, and_ considerably 
earlier than the usual seasonal move- 
ment is expected. 
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Shippers Report Outlook 
Satisfactory 


USINESS in the Middle Atlantic 
B states territory for the final quarter 
of 1926 will generally equal that for the 
last quarter of 1925, according to the 
yarious commodity reports which were 
submitted at the twelfth regular meet- 
ing of the Atlantic States Shippers Ad- 
yisory Board, held at Philadelphia, Pa. 
Certain industries, however, look for an 
improvement of from 5 to 20 per cent. 


Cement—A survey based on current 
reports ind:cates that shipments for the 
same period of 1926 will exceed 1925, 
but by less than 5 per cent. 


Coal, Coke and Ore—The demand for 
the next three months (October, No- 
vember and December) will be about the 
same as in normal years. Should weath- 
er conditions be unusualy ccli, there 
will be a greater movement than usual, 
because the coal suppiy in the homes is 
not large. To sum up the ccal situa- 
tion, we look for at least three months 
of tennage 10 per cent. greater than the 
previous three months. 

Referring to iron ore, it would appear 
that the tonnage to be moved during the 
next three months will probably be 20 
per cent. less than during the previous 
three months. 


Copper, Brass and Non-Ferrous Met- 
als—Carluads expected to be shipped 
during next three months total 2,091 as 
compared with 1,957 carloads shipped 
during July, August and September of 
this year. 


Food Products—In general, it is an- 
ticipated that carload requirements for 
next quarter will be about 10 per cent. 
more than for the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Iron and Steel—The fourth quarter of 
1926 will in some localities show a slight 
increase as compared with the third 
quarter of this year and also with the 
last quarter of 1925. In other localities, 
no increase over the other periods men- 
tioned is anticipated. The steel indus- 
try is operating at about 75 to 80 per 
cent. capacity. 


Less Than Carload Traffic (Philadel- 
phia district) — Manufacturing interests 
generally are now running 70 to 80 per 
cent. capacity, which is slightly less than 
last year, but it is expected that orders 
will increase and tonnage will improve 
approximately 10 to 12 per cent. over the 
last three months and will very nearly 
equal the tonnage during the same pe- 
riod of last year. 


Petroleum and Petroleum Products— 
Shipments for last quarter will show a 
decrease below preceding three months 
by approximately 10 per cent. They will 
exceed, however, shipments for same 
months, 1925, by approximately 10 to 
15 per cent. 


Automobile Parts and Accessories— 
For the last quarter of this year, re- 
ports would indicate slightly larger ton- 
nage than for preceding quarter, and 
estimate increase to be about 10 per 
cent. Compared with same quarter last 
year, the car requirements will be at 
least 20 per cent. 


Textiles—In cotton piece goods, com- 

















International Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First among American Investment Truste 


Resources over $18,000,000 


Why the Investment Trust Bond? 


No. 2—UNIQUE PROTECTION 


Because—lInternational Securities Trust of America, at 
the time of issuing any bonds, must own assets of cost 
value equal to at least 180% of the par value of the new 
and outstanding bonds, after the deduction of all other 


indebtedness. 


Furthermore, the collateral held by the Guaranty Trust 
Company must always have a market value of at least 
115% of all bonds outstanding. A bond interest reserve 
fund, accumulating to five times the annual bond inter- 
est, is set up from earnings before the payment of pre- 


ferred dividends. 


Series D due June 1, 1933 at price to yield about 5.50% 
Series E due June 1, 1943 at price to yield about 5.60% 


Send for Booklet 1-F-27 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


First National Bidg. 
Boston 
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Industrial Bond Issues 


W* are prepared to pur- 


chase entire bond issues 
of sizeable and sound Ameri- 
can industrial and manufac- 


turing companies. 


Address our office 


at 


42 Broadway, New York City 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
PROVIDENCE 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 








CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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SARASOTA 





HERE is a place where 

good health and happi- 
ness mix with the day’s busi- 
ness. 


There is a place where tired 
nerves and frayed dispositions 
turn to composure and peace 
of mind. 


There is a place, not so far 
away, where every sunset is a 
beautiful pause in the rhythm 
of a happy life. 


And yet, this same place, made 
rich by those who came to rest and 
play, but who stayed to work and 
build, offers you the chance to 
earn as well as live. 


Let us tell you what Sarasota 
offers in the way of health, happi- 
ness and business. Write the 
Sarasota Chamber of Commerce. 


Reasonable hotel rates prevail. 
Something to do every minute of 
the day. Accommodations ar- 
ranged without cost to you. 


SARASOTA 
FLORIDA 


Where summer stays and the Nation plays. 





MR. JULES BRAZIL, 
Sarasota Chamber ef Commerce, 
184 Pineappie Avenue, 
Seraseta, Florida. 


Dear Mr. Brasil: 


Kiindly send me your “‘pleasure program’’ for the 
1926-7 winter season, together with descriptive 
literature. 


COCO EEE EEEEES 
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pared with the last quarter of last year, 
there will be an increase this year of 
about 10 per cent.; cotton yarns will be 
about the same. Oil cloth and _lino- 
leums, an increase of 10 per cent.; car- 
pets, increase of 10 per cent.; pile fab- 
rics, an increase of 20 per cent., while 
felts, natural silk and rayon, will be 
about the same. There will be a de- 
cpease of 50 per cent. in woolens due to 
strike conditions. 


Look to Texas for 
New Oil Wells 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


NTIL fresh indications are shown 

of new fields elsewhere in the Unit- 
ed States the petroleum industry will 
look to Texas for a majority of its 
development in 1927. 

After Winter’s rigors have passed, the 
vast Panhandle region will take on 
greater development than was possible 
this year, the increased work resulting 
partly from the better field facilities 
which 1927 will find provided. 


Panhandle Prospects 


Drilling will be carried forward at 
places in between the present rich 
spots of production, with the probability 
that new completions will tap reservoirs 
of better than average per well produc- 
tion. The Panhandle, rather than being 
a vast area productive throughout, un- 
doubtedly will prove a territory to be 
drilled up over a period of years, with 
1927 yields probably in the ascendancy 
after the Spring drilling season opens. 

Elsewhere in west Texas, the Per- 
mian salt basin area which has yielded 
the Big Lake, Hurdle district and West- 
brook-Iatan pools of Reagan, Crane- 
Upton and Mitchell counties, respective- 
ly, may be counted upon for. new pro- 
ducing territory to be opened by wildcat 
tests now drilling. Some of these pools 
will be small in their yields, but in the 
aggregate fields of the salt basin region 
may be expected to increase production 
materially next year. 


New Exploratory Work 


Coupled with these two general areas, 
which the industry regards as barely 
scratched from the viewpoint of wells 
still to be put down, must be considered 
a territory between the eastern rim of 
the salt basin region and the western 
limits of the old Ranger black lime 
development. 

Two recent discoveries in the last 
mentioned territory have opened seven 
or eight counties for exploratory work 
in west Texas that had not been gen- 
erally well regarded previously. The 
first of the two discoveries mentioned 
was the Winters well of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., near the town of Trent, 
in the southwestern Jones county, pro- 
ducing 900 barrels daily from sandy lime 
formation at more than a month old; 
and the second is the more recent well 
of the Ideal Oil Co. in sec. 113, 
H. & T. C. block 1, northern Fisher 
county, rated good for 400 to 500 bar- 
rels, flush yield. The Phillips well had 
the pay of 2,517 feet and the Ideal well, 
30 miles northwest, at about 3,350 feet. 
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In the a 
“WALL STREET” 
of 
THE COAST 


In the financial and com- 
mercial districts of San 
Francisco, The Call enjoys 
this exclusive distinction of 
having... 








—a greater volume of 
evening circulation than 
the other two evening news- 
papers combined! 


Due to advantageous pub- 
lishing hours and the dif- 
ference in time, The Call 
publishes closing market 
reports at the close of each 
day’s activity hours 
ahead of morning papers. 


he 


San Francisco 


CALL 


Charles Sommers Young 
Publisher 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 
Herbert W. Maloney, 604 Times Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
John H. Lederer, 901 Hearst Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 
Karl J. Shull, Transportation Bldg, 











Is Speculation Profitable? 
Are there Sound Rules? 


Read the answer in a series 
of eighteen ters ly-uritten 
articles entitled 


“The Art of Speculation” 


now being featured in 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


For sale at your favorite news 
stand or write BARRON’S 44 
Broad Street, New York City. 


Subscripti 


a@ mont 


rate, $1.00 
$10.00 a year. 
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Cheap Cotton Boon 
to Textile Trade 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


i oe most unsettling happening in 
the textile industry for a long time 
has been the pronouncement by the 
Government regarding a cotton crop ag- 
gregating over 16,500,000 bales. This 
has had a most unsettling influence on 
cotton products of yarn and cloth and 
has affected other divisions sympathe- 
tically. The loss to the South due to 
decline in price of the staple will be 
enormous and will undoubtedly affect 
the consuming “capacity of this section 
very materially. No one knows what 
developments will take place’ and pes- 
simistic prophecies may not have the 
basis that is thought at the moment. 


To Increase Consumption 


Naturally trading in cotton yarns and 
cloths has received a decided check. On 
the other hand, there is a feeling, more 
or less confidently expressed, that the 
reduced cost of raw material will make 
for a larger consumption of cotton prod- 
ucts and will incidentally affect higher 
priced goods such as silks and woolen 
dress goods. Manufacturers are inclin- 
ing toward anticipation of their require- 
ments for long distances ahead, believ- 
ing that the market for cotton is so near 
bottom that they can afford to supply 
themselves with raw material for at 
least two years, keeping it in the ware- 
house if necessary. The only fear is 
that with cheap cotton on hand there 
may be the temptation to manufacture 
for stock, irrespective of orders and the 
possible eventual dumping of yarns or 
goods upon the market at distress 
prices. 


Raw Wool Higher 


The steady though slow increase in 
the price of raw wool has brought about 
a situation in manufactured goods that 
has made necessary the naming of ad- 
vances on certain lines, especially wor- 
steds, and may cause a general revision 
upward of both wool goods and wor- 
steds. The majority of selling agents 
have had a fair business and in certain 
instances duplicates of considerable 
volume have been received. An im- 
provement in women’s wear is notice- 
able but as far as the clothing trade is 
concerned, there seems to be more or 
less uncertainty as to style trend and 
necessary operations. 


Silk Market Strong 


A stronger raw silk market has been 
ruling of late, which has caused more 
or less purchasing on the part of man- 
ufacturers and increased operation of 
mills. The prospect is for higher levels 
for the next three or four months. De- 
mand fer silk goods is better on the av- 
erage and hope of continued buying is 
generally entertained. The rayon situ- 
ation remains practically unchanged, 
with prices steady except on imported 
merchandise, which is being offered at 
varying reductions from the domestic 
product but not sufficiently lower to 
create any large degree of competition. 











Associated Gas and Electric 
System , 


Founded in 1852 





They Thought Stones Had Souls 
But It Was Electricity 


In 588 B. C. the famous philosopher, Thales of Miletus, 
suggested to his companions that a stone might have a 
soul. He was attempting to explain why the “stone” which 
came from Phrygia attracted chips of iron. This was the 
beginning of an interest in electricity. 


More Progress in Last 25 Years 
Than in the Previous 2,500 


The centuries that have elapsed since this early experi- 
ence show how slowly progress has been achieved. It is 
only within the last 25 years that electricity has come to be 
widely used. 

Electricity has led to higher wages, shorter hours, and 
more comfortable living because it has enabled each man 
to produce more. It has lessened drudgery and made it 
possible for more people to lead happier and more 
productive lives. 

The extent to which the Associated System is participat- 
ing in furthering the use of electricity is evidenced by the 
addition of 33,000 new customers during the past year and 
by an increase of 18% in electrical output. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 
61 Broadway New York 


















































ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


KAY 
Yori COPPER 


MIDDLE WEST 


UriuiT1Es Col Listed on N 
Notice of Dividend a Seay Se 


on Common Stock Curb Exchange 


The —“~ ony of 
Middle West Utilities m 

pany has declared a qnarterly Booklet on request 
dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon 
each share of the outstanding 
Common Capital Stock, pay- 
able November 15, 1926, to 
all Common stockholders of 
record on the Company's 
books, at the close of busi- 
ness at 1:00 o'clock P. M., 
October 30, 1926. 


EUSTACE J. — , Telephone: Whitehall 3580 


Kay Copper Corp. 


25 Broadway, New York 
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Seven Sound 
Utility Bonds 


Selling 
at a Discount 


We have prepared a 
list of seven sound 
Public Utility Bonds 
which can be pur- 
chased at a discount 
and which have been 
selected from the 
general list because 
of their attractive 
yields. 


Ask for List XF-3 


A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
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John E. Edgerton, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in 
an address to the Congress of American 
Industry at Philadelphia: 


“Within very recent years a multitude 
of organizations have sprung up with 
strongly appealing 
programs which 
screen unworthy mo- 
tives. Soft jobs for 
enterprising organiz- 
ers have been created 
by the hundreds. We 
now have a plethora 
of organizations and 
a dearth of organiza- 
tion. We seem to 
need a complete overhauling and renova- 
tion of our organization system. 

“Because I am in a position of leader- 
ship myself, I think I can say appropriate- 
ly, since I say it sincerely, that there is 
too much inferior leadership among the 
industrial as well as commercial and 
other sorts of organizations in America. 
This is largely due to the indifference and 
lack of interest among the individual 
members of the organizations. Often busy 
with their own individual affairs, they are 
willing for some one else to carry the 
chief responsibility for co-operative effort 
and they don’t keep up with what is going 
on. 

“But, however much difference there 
may be in the diagnosis of the organiza- 
tion situation in America or in the. opin- 
ions as to the most salutary remedies, it 
is pretty generally felt among manufac- 
turers that there are more associations 
than are necessary or desirable and that 
there is not enough coordination and syn- 
chronization of effort among organizations 
that are necessary. Certainly, there has 
never been an hour in our history when 
industry and business needed more to be 
organi.ed to deal with the rapidly increas- 
ing problems and responsibilities released 
by our growing prosperity and expanding 
business. Only by working together all 
down the line will we be able to hold the 
commanding position in world affairs 
which we have. It may be expected that 
our surplus production of many commo- 
dities will continue to grow faster than 
our consuming power, which entails the 
necessity of cultivating international re- 
lationships and finding new and readier 
markets for our products. This suggests 
only one of the many opportunities for 
organized activity.” 

















M. A. Traylor, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’* Association and the First 
National Bank of Chicago: 


“Customer borrowing from Chicago 
banks is substantially larger than this 
time last year. Inquiry indicates that this 
is reflected more im accounts receivable 
than in accumulated inventory. Reports 
from the agricultural states are on the 
whole encouraging. The price of live 
stock and most commodities has im- 
proved, and the purchasing power of the 
agricultural district this Fall promises 
to be very good.” 
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) WHAT THE 
a LEADERS SAY 


Brigadier General A. C. Dalton, presi- 
dent of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
commenting on our foreign trade: 


“The slogan of the: government ships 
should be ‘Get’ the business or get out,’ 
We are going to strive to ‘get the busi- 
ness’ by sending experts to every produc- 
ing section of the globe to ascertain if 
additional cargoes for direct shipment to 
the United States are not possible. The 
United States is the greatest market for 
cocoa products, yet the West African 
service operated by A. H. Bull & Company 
moves alf the direct importations of this 
product into this country.” 


L. W. Baldwin, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, regarding business 
conditions for the remainder of the year: 


“Conditions throughout the Middle 
West and Southwest never were better, 
and our traffic is maintaining a record 
breaking volume, despite the fact the tre- 
mendous cotton crop is being picked and 
ginned three to five weeks late. New high 
records have been recorded several times 
this month and indications are that both 
local loadings and receipts -from connec- 
tions will far exceed original estimates. 

“Lumber, oil and cotton, due to late- 
ness, are the only principal commodities 
which show decreases, and the falling off 
in these is comparatively slight, while coal, 
corn, wheat, merchandise and perishables 
are moving in substantially increased 
volume.” 


Oscar Wells, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Birmingham, Alabama, in 
a speech at the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association in Los 
Angeles, said: 


“We have better currency and credit 
management through the Federal Reserve. 








We have better pro- 
duction and distribu- 
tion management in 
our industries which 
are able to keep closer 
watch on the demand 
side of their markets 
and control their sup- 
plies accordingly. We 
have better transpor- 











tation management, 
which means rapid, efficient, distribution 
of goods. 

“We have better inventory and mer- 
chandising management, made possible for 
both manufacturers and distributors by 
efficient railroad conditions which enable 
them to eliminate speculative purchasing 
from their operations and coordinate their 
stocks closely with the volume of their 
sales. 

“We also have better employment man- 
agement which, by the aid of economic 
mannfacturing methods, is able to pay high 
wages and also reduce seasonal fluctua- 
tions in manufacturing schedules, result- 
ing in steadier, year-round employment 
and sustained buying power in the hands 
of the public” 
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Cotton—What’s 
Outlook Now 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 

HE cotton market came face to face 

with a possibility of as large or 
larger crop than was produced last year 
about the middle of September and 
values shrunk almost daily after that 
until the lowest levels seen on the 
boards since 1921 were recorded. 

The generally accepted view in the 
trade is that the frequent increases in 
its crop forecast by the Government is 
primarily responsible for this tremen- 
dous shrinkage in values in so short a 
period of time by bringing the entire 
weight of the crop on the market dur- 
ing the marketing of the early ginnings 
instead of gradually as was formerly 
the case. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


The spinning trade accepted these 
forecasts as promising such an abundant 
supply of cotton that they adopted a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy, while pro- 
ducers, seeing values dwindle every day, 
became panic stricken and pressed their 
cotton for sale as fast as picked in the 
hope of turning it into money before 
the bottom was reached. 

Owing to the procrastinating attitude 
of spinners, farmers soon became de- 
pendent for buyers upon some cotton 
merchant who was willing to buy his 
cotton and hold it until spinners are will- 
ing to take-it off his hands. These cot- 
ton merchants bought the farmers’ cot- 
ton only when they could resell it at a 
handsome profit through the future 
market. 

The future market was thus called 
upon to absorb a tremendous amount of 
hedge sales at a time when speculative 
demand was at a low stage and the 
market was unable to take it except at 
constantly lowering quotations. As a 
matter of fact, the future market ap- 
pears to have been forced to absorb and 
carry the early movement of the crop 
to an extent never witnessed before. 

The decline would probably have been 
greater than it was had it not been 
for the future market, as the farmer 
would have found few buyers willing to 
buy his cotton and take the risk of 
carrying it without the protection of a 
hedge. 


Estimates Not Excessive 


The general view of the trade, up to 
about the middle of September, was 
that the Government was over-estimat- 
ing the crop. After that date crop ideas 
rose steadily, owing to the unusually 
favorable weather of September and 
early October and there was not much 
Guestioning of the Government's in- 
crease im its forecast to 16,627,000 bales 
on October &th, though ‘ts increase of 
nearly a million and a haif bales within 
thirty days gave the market a hard jolt. 

There ss, however, a considerable ele- 
ment im the trade who accept the gin- 
mimes of 54639000 bales to October Ist 
as discrediting the Government's forecast 
because they are 1,500,000 less than a 
year ago. Ancther reason for such views 














The type of mortgage into which so 
many generations of conservative in- 
vestors have placed their savings has 
several characteristics not present in 
many issues of real estate bonds, chief 

of which is that, with rare exceptions, 
it represents a loan of only a few 
} thousand dollars, usually on a resi- 
dence, invariably on a completed 
property, and only for approximately 
; half the value of the property. 





All of the mortgages securing Real 
Estate Bonds offered by The Balti- 
more Trust Company are of this old- 
fashioned type. The mortgages 
average less than $5,000 in amount 
and less than 50% of the value of the 
properties. Most of the properties are 
individual residences; all are com- 
pleted. 


The Baltimore Trust Company ex- 
cludes from its offerings the new type 


e 


.---.New York, N.Y. 


Empre Trust Company . St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Harigrove. Spokane, Port , Seattle 
lodus:rial Bank.........- Grand s, Mich. 
Band TE. Lem. 0 oo cccccccpcveces ‘asren, Pa. 
E. Gray Linney Company, Inc. , 
Elliott Magraw & Co.....--.-. "Se. Pazl, Mins. 


Capital & Surplus $7,000,000 
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BETWEEN THE OLD-FASHIONED MORTGAGE 


How to tell the difference : 


AND A NEW TYPE OF FINANCING .... . 


OME investors mistakenly assume that all real estate bonds 

are simply old-fashioned mortgages in modern form. 

Some of them are, but not all. And it is the old-fashioned 
mortgage, of course, which has earned the reputation of being 


just about the safest investment that money can buy. 


Write ts the Main Offa of THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 25 East Baltimore treat, 
Baltimore, Md., or ts any of the following banks or banking houses for Booklet No. 2 


James C. Willson & Co. 


The Largest Trus Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services. 


Total Resources $65,000,000 


: THE BALTIMORE TRUST Gener | 


of bond now widely issued to finance 
the construction of buildings to be 
erected at some time in the future— 
large, single-use structures, such as 
apartments, hotels, theaters, office 
buildings, etc. Mortgages on such 
properties are not old-fashioned mort- 
gages in the sense in which that term 
is generally understood by banks, 


insurance companies, lawyers and 
individual investors. 

The 300 National Banks, State Banks 

and Savings Banks, and the thousands 

of individual investors who have 

purchased Real Estate Bonds offered 

by The Baltimore Trust Company, 

have all the protection of the old- 

fashioned mortgage, to which has been 

added the guarantee of principal and 


interest by one of the largest surety 
companies in the world. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
-Detroit, Mich 








oe. MacAfee & Co.... 
N ord & Co., Inc... 

Peoples alee Bask & Trust Co... 
Poe & Davies .. ‘ 


Second National Bask........ —- 

Seate Savings Loan & Trust Co.. 

Ward, Scerne & Co.. 
-Loussville, Ky. 


75,008 Depositors 























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
ee a ee ae Bee 
on the main subjects, im to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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Are Stocks Again 
A Purchase? 


Stocks have now broken six points. 
On previous reactions, American 
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In Forthcoming 
Issues 


HOW DEATH DEALS ITS 
CARDS 


An amazing analysis of the 
causes of Human Mortality 


AUTUMN STYLES IN 
RADIO 


Describing Revolutionary De- 
velopments in this fast-moving 
industry 


CAN WELDING REPLACE 
THE RIVET? 

A new discovery simplifies 
steel construction 


HOW SCIENCE CAN IM- 
PROVE YOUR GOLF 


THE MONTH IN MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE 
A monthly digest of advances 
in medicine, by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, Edstor of the Journal 
of the American Medical 
Association 














N 20 YEARS science has 

revolutionized your life. Your 
home, your transportation, your 
business and pleasures, the very 
foods you eat, your everyday 
thoughts and conversations—all 
are vitally influenced by past and 
current scientific achievements. 


What will the coming year 
bring? Never before have the 
potentialities of science been so 
broad, so limitless. , What new 
startling steps into the unknown 
will the great men of the sciences 
achieve? 


Many of these men; active, 
vital factors in all branches of 
science; relate their progress, 
simply, without exaggeration, on 
the pages of Scientific American. 


Among your friends are alert, 
forward-looking men who keep 
abreast of science. They are not 
confused by garbled, inaccurate 
reports concerning latest scientific 
discoveries. They know the 
truth. They inform themselves, 
each month, by reading Scientific 


BN occ, 
Enthralling 
Magazine | 


brings the 
voices of foremost 


scientists to you 
every month 


American, the authentic voice of 
scientific progress. 


This enthralling, up-to-the- 
minute magazine is more widely 
quoted by other publications than 
is any other magazine. When 
you say you read it in Scierftific 
American, you place the seal of 
unquestioned truth on what you 
quote. 


“There is no magazine I like 


“better than Scientific American,” 


says a Hartford business man. 
A prominent Philadelphian man- 
ufacturer states, “I would feel 
lost without Scientific American. 
It is the finest and most compre- 
hensive publication in the 
country.” 


We invite you on a four-month 
adventure into the fascinating 
world of science. Just to start 
you on your way along this new 
avenue of enthralling reading, we 
offer you a special four-month 
subscription for $1.00. Once 
started, few turn back. Use the 
coupon. No need to pay now. 
We will send bill later. 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


EDITED BY ORSON D. MUNN 





Special Offer— 


Don’t pay now. This coupon brings the voices of foremost | 
scientists to your home every month for four months. It takes 

you far.into the mysteries of existence—makes clear the un- 
believable progress science is achieving into the unknown. Fill 

out and mail coupon today. 


pmo—------ _— 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


Scientific American Building, Dept. J 3, 
24 West 40th Street, New York 

Kindly enter my _ subscription to 
American for four months. Bill me later for 
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_ Amusement 
Stocks 









Letter on request cov- 
ing leading companies 
in this industry. 





Richardson, 
Hill @ Co. 


_ Restablished 1870 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5660 
BOSTON PORTLAND BANGOR 

















A. A. Housman-Gwathmey 
& Company 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Stocks - Bonds - Cotton ~ Grain 


Copy of 
Fortnightly Market Review 


on request 








MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Market 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Houston Cotton Exchange 
Dallas Cotton Exchange 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y., 
New York Produce Exchange 
San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain nge 
_ Winnipeg Stock Excnange 
Associate Members Liverpoul Cotton Assn. 





| BRANCHES: 

| Chicago, I. Seattle, Wash. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tacoma, Wash. 
| Washington, 9. C. Portland, Ore. 

| Paterson, N. J. New Orleans, 

| Buffai. N.Y. Houston, Texas. 
| New .aven, Conn. Toronto, Ont. 
San Franciaco, Cal. Ottawa, Ont. 

| Les Angeles, Hamilton, Ont- 
| Pasadena, Cal Winnipeg, Man. 





Prevete wire connections with Eastern, 


Southern, Western ond ‘onadion points. 
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is that 11,000,000 bales will have to be 
ginned to bring the final ginnings up to 
the Government’s predictions, compared 
with 9,000,000 ginned after this date last 


- year. 


The ginnings after October Ist last 
year were the largest on record, except 
in 1914, when probably 11,750,000 bales 
were ginned after that date. Such un- 
usually heavy ginnings in that season 
were made possible only because of an 
open Winter and picking and ginning 
continued well into the Spring of 1915. 

The Government’s forecast indicates 
a supply this season of approximately 
23,300,000 bales of cotton, including lin- 
ters and the carry-over, if all of the 
cotton predicted is ginned. This will be 
the largest ever known and will exceed 
last year’s supply by 2,900,000 bales. 


Huge Carry-Over 


If consumption increases to as much 
as 16,000,000 bales, as seems probable 
owing to the low price, we would have 
a carry-over at the end of the season of 
7,300,000, or 2,000,000 larger than last 
year. 

There is certainly nothing in such an 
outlook as this to induce spinners to dis- 
card their hand-to-mouth buying policy, 
and it looks like the farmer or the mid- 
dle man will have to carry this year’s 
crop to an extent never before known, 
except during the early days of the war 
and during the period of post-war liqui- 
dation. 

State and Government officials and 
the banking interests of the South are 
endeavoring to stop the selling panic by 
offering the producer unlimited credit 
facilities to carry his cotton, if he will 
agree to reduce his acreage one-third 
next year. 

Such measures will undoubtedly re- 
lieve the situation and improve market 
conditions in time as the low prices 
which faimers are receiving make cer- 
tain a drastic cut in acreage next year, 
and greatly reduced production. 


Relief Measures 


The quickest relief in my judgment 
would come from a campaign to induce 
producers to leave twelve or fifteen per 
cent of their crop unpicked in the field. 

Farmers are receiving so little for 
their low grades that it dees not pay the 
cost of picking, ginning and baling. This 
factor, coupled with rainy weather, may 
reduce the ginning returns to a pomt 
that will help the market, regardless of 
whether or not there is an organized 
movement to leave a considerable por- 
tion of the crop unpicked. 

The best brains of the South are at 
work on plans to relieve the situation 
and 12 to 13 cent cotton may soon be a 
thing of the past, if it is not already off 
the boards by the time this is published. 

The course of prices, as I see it, de- 
pends more upon the future attitude 
of the producer than upon anything 
else. 





Union Tank Redemption 

The board of directors of Union Tank 
Car Company has by resolution exer- 
cised the option to redeem all of the out- 
standing preferred stock of the company, 
-the redemption to take place December 
1 at the Chase National Bank. The re- 

demption price is $115 a share. 




















-««++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank 


.. Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
































The Start of 
a Bear Market? 


Important News for Investors 


Whatdoesthe recent action 
of the stock market indi- 
cate? Will investors who 
continue to hold stocks -ee 
their profits vanish in a 
drastic price decline? 

Read the latest Brookmire 
Bulletin. In it is given in- 
formation anyone now 
owning securities should 
have. A copy free. 


Mail che coupon. 
BROO IRE 


ECONOMIC SERV'ICE. INC 
-. New York 


570 Seventh Av 
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Diversify 
Your 
Investments 


Odd Lots enable you to 
diversify your holdings 
and increase margin of 
safety. 


Our new booklet ex- 
plains the many advan- 
tages offered by Odd 
Lot Trading. 


Copy furnished on request 
Ask for F. 265 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 


























ODD LOTS 


a valuable aid in diversi- 
fying investments 


Large and small inves- 
tors of experience 
appreciate the conve- 
nience of odd lot 
orders. 


We have a special 
department where odd 
lot orders receive the 
same careful attention 
as larger orders. 


Make use freely of 
our Information De- 
partment for data or 
advice in planning 
your investments. 

Let us send you our free 


booklet, “The Working 
Dollar.” Ask for J-3. 


(isHoum & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 2500 


Widener Bldg. Philadelphia 
Telephone Rittenhouse 1157 
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Stock Market Outlook 


When Market Fails to Follow Through, Leaders 
Stage an Old-Fashioned Shake-Out 


By J. G. Donley 


Le stock market has been roughly 
handled ‘during the last two weeks 
as the result of an abrupt right-about- 
face in the attitude of speculative lead- 
ers. Plans were laid for a powerful up- 
ward swing, but the movement went no 
further than the previous high point be- 
fore it became evident that the public’s 
interest in speculation had been grossly 
underestimated. The market was full of 
profit-taking selling, and the attempt to 
rush prices up failed to get a following. 

After this demonstration, leading 
speculators hurriedly. reversed their 
position and stocks fell precipitately, 
for all support was temporarily with- 
drawn. The rise that failed gave way 
to a bear movement that has been a 
huge success. In fact, it has had all the 
earmarks of an old-fashioned shake- 
out. In the old days such a counter- 
movement was often used by the big 
bulls when they reached a point where 
the little bulls got in their way. The 
maneuver is known, in Wall Street par- 
lance, as “shaking the tree.” It works 
out well for those who do the shaking, 
but it is tough on the little bulls. 

If this reading of recent speculative 
events is correct, it is still too early to 
assume that the great “Coolidge Bull 
Market” is over. And there are some 
indications besides the ruthless pound- 
ing of the market that seem to point 
to a more favorable turn of events. For 
one thing, comparison with the break of 
last March seems to indicate that the 
downturn is not going to be anywhere 
near so violent nor so long drawn out. 
Once the real break got under way last 
March the 50-stock average crashed 
down fifteen points without even a two- 
point rally. The recent reaction was 
temporarily checked and the 50-stock 
average rallied two points after a de- 
cline that ran to only eight points. Fol- 
lowing this two-point rally, the market 
broke three points, carrying it only one 
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point below the previous low, and then 
there was another rally which moved 
prices up three points. Following this 
second rally there was a drop of four 
points, which again carried the market 
only one point below its previous low, 
and as this is being written another 
rally has started. 

Another consideration which makes 
it seem likely that the bull market has 
not yet breathed its last is the fact that 
there is as yet no sign of an end to 
prosperity. Prophesies of much higher 
money rates have not been borne out, 
and while the commercial reviews have 
recently reported “surface irregulari- 
ties,” the general volume of business is 
holding up so well that car loadings 
continue to exceed the million-car mark. 
All signs point to a sustained volume of 
business at the time of the year when 
we are actually entering the active Fall 
and Holiday buying season. 


Cotton prices have broken severely on 
big crop estimates, and buying of steel 
from the automobile centers has fallen 
off; but the cotton textile industry is 
making rapid strikes toward recovery 
and steel buying by the railroads is 
making up for losses in other directions. 
For almost everything in the business 
situation that may be set down as bear- 
ish there is to be found a compensating 
bullish development. 


But, of course, the weak point in such 
a situation is that the general volume of 
trade is not making forward strides; it 
is merely maintaining its position and 
no one seriously believes that that posi- 
tion will be maintained indefinitely. The 
belief is expressed in good quarters, 
however, that business will continue 
about at its present pace throughout the 
remainder of this year and the early 
months of 1927. The longer future of 
the stock market depends upon what 
lies beyond. 
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York City at the office of 
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ard of ———_ and fineness, or at the 
the 


office of the Sub-Fiscal Agent, J. 
Henry Schroder & Co. in Sterling at 
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Ste:ling; without deduction for any 
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through the sinking fund, on A; 

1927, or on any interest date there- 
after at face amount on not less than 
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Price 9314, and Interest 
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of any bonds or loan secured on specific revenues or assets, these bonds shall 
be equally and ratably secured therewith. 
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sanitary works, for the retirement of certain existing internal debt, and te 
yment of current indebtedness of the Republic 


(including the $10,000,000 5% Notes due nn on 25, 1927) to the end that at Decembe: 31, 
floating debt shall have heen paid or provided 
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the world and the only country in the world producing natural nitrate. 
mineral products for the year 1925 was $225,192,660. The resources of Chile have been developed 


be payable in time 
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he total value of all 


with foreign capital, it being estimated that over $1,000,000,000 of foreign capital is in- 








tures was over $41,000, 
amount by which the expenditures exceeded the revenues. 

Official records disclose that there has been no delay or default in interest payment 
on external debt for over 8&4 years. By agreement with the Bondholders, amortiza- 
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The present total de’ 
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Average annual exports for the six years erided 1925 were 
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Now and Last March 


HE difference between the break 

that has just occurred on the Stock 
Exchange and that of last March has 
been plainly evident to every one who 
watched the tape record of both mar- 
kets. Last March the market fell of its 
own weight, and after the break started 
a continuous inpouring of selling orders 
kept prices steadily on the downgrade. 
At times there was a slight lull in sell- 
ing, only to be followed by a renewed 
downpour in greater volume than be- 
fore. That decline was obviously the 
result of a genuine upsetting of a pyra- 
mided market. Not so with the recent 
reaction. It has been a forced proposi- 
tion throughout. First, supporting or- 
ders were pulled out; then, whenever 
the market showed signs of sturdy re- 
sistance hammering tactics were used. 
These moves were obvious, for a natur- 
al market does not break under a flood 
of selling at two minutes before the 
closing gong. Whereas the break of 
last March was a rout, a precipitate re- 
treat of an over-crowded bull specula- 
tion; the recent break was a strong- 
armed shake-out. 


Good Resistance 


A feature of the latest speculative up- 
set has been the good resistance shown 
by a number of issues. Practically noth- 
ing was able to stand up against the 
absolute collapse of the bull specula- 
tion last March, but right in the very 
midst of the recent unsettled markets 
Timken Roller Bearings was able to 
ascend, on a large volume of trading, to 
a new high level. The strength of 
Timken’s earnings outlook, with the ex- 
tension of its field for roller bearings to 
railroad equipment, has often been 
pointed out here. Rumors of actual con- 
tracts with two large railroad systems 
were the basis of the recent upturn. 
Such stocks as Montgomery-Ward, Na- 
tional Supply, and Kennecott Copper 
were also points of strength, and in each 
case there is the hope of increased divi- 
dends based on expanding earnings. 
Loew’s, Inc., also resisted selling -pres- 
sure very well, and in its case a grow- 
ing appreciation of an excellent earn- 
ings position is accountable. Radio Cor- 
poration, although it reacted consider- 
ably from its recent high level reached 
just before the break started, has acted 
in a manner to inspire speculative con- 
fidence. 


The Future of Busses 


With only 60,000 busses registered in 
the United States at the end of 1925, 
the field is obviously free from the sat- 
uration-point bugaboo. And yet there 
are people in the bus business who are 
only beginning to visualize the possibili- 
ties. Here is a story that reveals the 
strength of the situation: A traction 
company running an interurban line 
between two important cities about 
thirty miles apart was feeling increasing 
competition from automobiles. It was 
approached by a bus manufacturer with 
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a proposition to start a bus line, paral- 
leling the trolley. The traction man- 
agers were cold. Later an independent 
operator started one bus on the route, 
succeeded with it and added more until 
he was operating twelve busses. Then 
the traction interests tried to buy him 
out, but he was unreasonable; so the 
traction men put on their own bus line, 
operating fourteen busses. And here’s 
the big point—with twenty-six busses 
covering the route the earnings per bus 
were larger than before. Finally the 
traction interests bought out the inde- 
pendent operator, and now there are 
some thirty-five busses operating on the 
route. The moral is that bus line profits 
lie in continuity of service, and that 
means adequate ‘equipment—plenty of 
busses. That’s the biggest discovery in 
the bus business to-day. 


Bus Stocks 


Bus stocks now seem to offer the 
same possibilities of profit that were of- 
fered by truck stocks back in 1921, when 
“Wall Street Pointers” selected Mack 
Trucks—then selling around 2l—as the 
outstandingly attractive truck stock to 
purchase for a long pull. In the bus 
field, because of changing models, new 
products, and the same possibilities of 
shifting styles and fleeting favoritism 
that raise havoc in automobile fortunes, 
it is almost impossible to select the one 
outstanding speculative opportunity. 
The best that can be done is to draw 
attention to three stocks that now seem 
to be worth while for a long pull specu- 
lation based on the very favorable out- 
look of the bus industry. These stocks 
are Yellow Truck & Coach, White Mo- 
tor, and Pierce-Arrow. And it should 
not be forgetten that American Car & 
Foundry is going heavily into the bus 
business, and that the Studebaker Cor- 
poration has wisely added busses to its 
line and has an ambitious expansion pro- 
gram on foot to develop this business. 


Good Earnings 


If good earnings are sooner or later 
to be reflected in market price, then 
Colorado Fuel & Iron would seem to 
have obvious speculative attractions. In 
the first six months of this year Col- 
orado Fuel earned $5.07 per common 
share, against $3.43 in the first half of 
1925. In the March quarter, which was 
better than the June quarter, earnings 
were $3.16 a share. It is estimated that 
the September quarter will show earn- 
ings of about $4 a share, and if that is 
the case Colorado Fuel will have earned 
fully $9 a share in the first nine months 
of the year, or at the rate -f $1 per share 
per month. There appears to be ample 
reason for hoping that this stock will 
soon join the dividend-paying list. The 
September earnings statement of Beth- 
lehem Steel is also awaited with con- 
siderable interest, for if it shows the 
good results that are expected, consider- 
able weight will be given to the argu- 
ments of those who expect this issue to 
go back on the dividend list. 
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OHN SKELTON WILLIAMS has 

been named chairman of the board 
of the Georgia & Florida Railway under 
the new plan of reorganization. S. W. 
Purvis has been named president and 
D. C. Porteous vice-president. 

Philip G. Gossler, president and chair- 
man of the board of the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Company, has been elected 
a director of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Gossler suc- 
ceeds Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Co., Inc., who resigned. 

R. T. Romine has been named sales 
manager in charge of domestic sales of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company. 

W. C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, an- 
nounces the appointment of Archibald 
F. Maxwell as a vice-president of the 
company. 

The directorate of the Terminal Trust 
Company, New York, has been increased 
to ten men through the election of D. 
H. McConnell, H. S. Hoit and John S. 
Sickels as members. 


— F. A. Molitor, consulting 
4 engineer of New York City, has been 
named by the International Committee 
of Bankers on Mexico as a member of 
a committee to study the effect of gov- 
ernment ownership on the railroads of 
that country. 

Edward S. Rothchild, president of the 
Chelsea Exchange Bank of Brooklyn, 
announced the appointment of an ad- 
visory board made up of Brooklyn 
business men. They are Albert Levin, 
Joseph Brandt, Bernard J. Goldstein, A. 
C. Lawton and George Shuttleworth. 

John Sammis, of the Irving Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
promoted from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president and will take charge 
of the Bronx office. Harry Weiss, as- 
sistant secretary has been promoted to 
the position of assistant vice-president. 

Charles Dolon has resigned as vice- 
president and manager of the Oxnard 
Branch of the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank. He will remain as 
chairman of the Oxnard executive board. 
H. P. Speer, cashier, has been elected 
by the board to succeed Mr. Dolon. 

Francis R. Henderson has been re- 
nominated for president of the Rubber 
Exchange. Vice-president Charles T. 
Wilson was also renominated and Ches- 
ter Cuppia was named treasurer to suc- 
ceed W. S. Hammerfahr. Nominations 
for the board of governors were: 
William F. Bruyn, Jerome Lewine, 
James R. Grant, Clinton T. Revere, 
David S. Cubio, and Fred Pusinelli. 

H. M. Crane, technical assistant to the 
president of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, has sailed for Europe with a group 
of engineers to inspect the automobile 
shows of London and Paris. 

The board of directors of the Central 
National Bank of New York have 
elected Ernest V. Connolly president. 
Mr. Connolly resigned as president of 
the National Park Bank in order to ac- 
cept his new position. 
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A Big | 
Bear | 
Market? 


Are we on the verge of a 
major bear market? In the 
break last spring stocks 
dropped 30 points on the 
average but rallied back to the 
old high levels. Are we likely 
to have a break again from 
which there will be no such 
recovery? 

The last big bear market 
was five years ago—in 1920- 
1921—when prices dropped 
more than 50 points on the 
average. if! 

A comprehensive and con- j 
clusive survey of the situation } 
is contained in the latest issue 
of McNeel’s Financial Service. | 
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Now and Last March 


HE difference between the break 

that has just occurred on the Stock 
Exchange and that of last March has 
been plainly evident to every one who 
watched the tape record of both mar- 
kets. Last March the market fell of its 
own weight, and after the break started 
a continuous inpouring of selling orders 
kept prices steadily on the downgrade. 
At times there was a slight lull in sell- 
ing, only to be followed by a renewed 
downpour in greater volume than be- 
fore. That decline was obviously the 
result of a genuine upsetting of a pyra- 
mided market. Not so with the recent 
reaction. It has been a forced proposi- 
tion throughout. First, supporting or- 
ders were pulled out; then, whenever 
the market showed signs of sturdy re- 
sistance hammering tactics were used. 
These moves were obvious, for a natur- 
al market does not break under a flood 
of selling at two minutes before the 
closing gong. Whereas the break of 
last March was a rout, a precipitate re- 
treat of an over-crowded bull specula- 
tion; the recent break was a strong- 
armed shake-out. 


Good Resistance 


A feature of the latest speculative up- 
set has been the good resistance shown 
by a number of issues. Practically noth- 
ing was able to stand up against the 
absolute collapse of the bull specula- 
tion last March, but right in the very 
midst of the recent unsettled markets 
Timken Roller Bearings was able to 
ascend, on a large volume of trading, to 
a new high level. The strength of 
Timken’s earnings outlook, with the ex- 
tension of its field for roller bearings to 
railroad equipment, has often been 
pointed out here. Rumors of actual con- 
tracts with two large railroad systems 
were the basis of the recent upturn. 
Such stocks as Montgomery-Ward, Na- 
tional Supply, and Kennecott Copper 
were also points of strength, and in each 
case there is the hope of increased divi- 
dends based on expanding earnings. 
Loew’s, Inc., also resisted selling -pres- 
sure very well, and in its case a grow- 
ing appreciation of an excellent earn- 
ings position is accountable. Radio Cor- 
poration, although it reacted consider- 
ably from its recent high level reached 
just before the break started, has acted 
in a manner to inspire speculative con- 
fidence. 


The Future of Busses 


With only 60,000 busses registered in 
the United States at the end of 1925, 
the field is obviously free from the sat- 
uration-point bugaboo. And yet there 
are people in the bus business who are 
only beginning to visualize the possibili- 
ties. Here is a story that reveals the 
strength of the situation: A traction 
company running an interurban line 
between two important cities about 
thirty miles apart was feeling increasing 
competition from automobiles. It was 
approached by a bus manufacturer with 





a proposition to start a bus line, paral- 
leling the trolley. The traction man- 
agers were cold. Later an independent 
operator started one bus on the route, 
succeeded with it and added more until 


he was operating twelve busses. Then 
the traction interests tried to buy him 
out, but he was unreasonable; so the 
traction men put on their own bus line, 
operating fourteen busses. And here’s 
the big point—with twenty-six busses 
covering the route the earnings per bus 
were larger than before. Finally the 
traction interests bought out the inde- 
pendent operator, and now there are 
some thirty-five busses operating on the 
route. The moral is that bus line profits 
lie in continuity of service, and that 
means adequate ‘equipment—plenty of 
busses. That’s the biggest discovery in 
the bus business to-day. 


Bus Stocks 


Bus stocks now seem to offer the 
same possibilities of profit that were of- 
fered by truck stocks back in 1921, when 
“Wall Street Pointers” selected Mack 
Trucks—then selling around 2l—as the 
outstandingly attractive truck stock to 
purchase for a long pull. In the bus 
field, because of changing models, new 
products, and the same possibilities of 
shifting styles and fleeting favoritism 
that raise havoc in automobile fortunes, 
it is almost impossible to select the one 
outstanding speculative opportunity. 
The best that can be done is to draw 
attention to three stocks that now seem 
to be worth while for a long pull specu- 
lation based on the very favorable out- 
look of the bus industry. These stocks 
are Yellow Truck & Coach, White Mo- 
tor, and Pierce-Arrow. And it should 
not be forgetten that American Car & 
Foundry is going heavily into the bus 
business, and that the Studebaker Cor- 
poration has wisely added busses to its 
line and has an ambitious expansion pro- 
gram on foot to develop this business. 


Good Earnings 


If good earnings are sooner or later 
to be reflected in market price, then 
Colorado Fuel & Iron would seem to 
have obvious speculative attractions. In 
the first six months of this year Col- 
orado Fuel earned $5.07 per common 
share, against $3.43 in the first half of 
1925. In the March quarter, which was 
better than the June quarter, earnings 
were $3.16 a share. It is estimated that 
the September quarter will show earn- 
ings of about $4 a share, and if that is 
the case Colorado Fuel will have earned 
fully $9 a share in the first nine months 
of the year, or at the rate f $1 per share 
per month. There appears to be ample 
reason for hoping that this stock will 
soon join the dividend-paying list. The 
September earnings statement of Beth- 
lehem Steel is also awaited with con- 
siderable interest, for if it shows the 
good results that are expected, consider- 
able weight will be given to the argu- 
ments of those who expect this issue to 
go back on the dividend list. 
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We Recommend for Investment 


Tyrol 
Hydro - Electric 
Power Company 


744% Closed First Mortgage 





Sinking Fand Gold Bonds, due 1955 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 





as to principal and interest, by en- 
dorsement on each bond, by the 


STATE OF TYROL 
and the 


CITY OF INNSBRUCK 


UT 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Will 


Price to yield 7.75% 
Descriptive circular on request 


—_—_——_——— 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place, New York 
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Increase 


When you buy Cities 
Service Company 

Common stock at its 
| present price you in- 

crease considerably 
your investment in- 
come. At the current 
dividend rate this 
sound, 16-year-old se- 
curity pays you a net 
yield of about 84% 
in cash and stock divi- 
dends. 


Send for full 


information 


RI eA nthe E OTD ENAMEL 8 8 om 
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GO WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK 
BRANCHES IN 
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PRINCIPAL CITES 


can make your money earn more” 
and full information about Cities Ser- 
vice Common stock. 
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OHN SKELTON WILLIAMS has 

been named chairman of the board 
of the Georgia & Florida Railway under 
the new plan of reorganization. S. W. 
Purvis has been named president and 
D. C. Porteous vice-president. 

Philip G. Gossler, president and chair- 
man of the board of the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Company, has been elected 
a director of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Gossler suc- 
ceeds Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Co., Inc., who resigned. 

R. T. Romine has been named sales 
manager in charge of domestic sales of 
the Hudson Motor Car Company. 

W. C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, an- 
nounces the appointment of Archibald 
F. Maxwell as a vice-president of the 
company. 

The directorate of the Terminal Trust 
Company, New York, has been increased 
to ten men through the election of D. 
H. McConnell, H. S. Hoit and John S. 
Sickels as members. 


= F. A. Molitor, consulting 
engineer of New York City, has been 
named by the International Committee 
of Bankers on Mexico as a member of 
a committee to study the effect of gov- 
ernment ownership on the railroads of 
that country. 

Edward S. Rothchild, president of the 
Chelsea Exchange Bank of Brooklyn, 
announced the appointment of an ad- 
visory board made up of Brooklyn 
business men. They are Albert Levin, 
Joseph Brandt, Bernard J. Goldstein, A. 
C. Lawton and George Shuttleworth. 

John Sammis, of the Irving Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
promoted from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president and will take charge 
of the Bronx office. Harry Weiss, as- 
sistant secretary has been promoted to 
the position of assistant vice-president. 

Charles Dolon has resigned as vice- 
president and manager of the Oxnard 
Branch of the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank. He will remain as 
chairman of the Oxnard executive board. 
H. P. Speer, cashier, has been elected 
by the board to succeed Mr. Dolon. 

Francis R. Henderson has been re- 
nominated for president of the Rubber 
Exchange. Vice-president Charles T. 
Wilson was also renominated and Ches- 
ter Cuppia was named treasurer to suc- 
ceed W. S. Hammerfahr. Nominations 
for the board of governors were: 
William F. Bruyn, Jerome Lewine, 
James R. Grant, Clinton T. Revere, 
David S. Cubio, and Fred Pusinelli, 

H. M. Crane, technical assistant to the 
president of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, has sailed for Europe with a group 
of engineers to inspect the automobile 
shows of London and Paris. 

The board of directors of the Central 
National Bank of New York have 
elected Ernest V. Connolly president. 
Mr. Connolly resigned as president of 
the National Park Bank in order to ac- 
cept his new position. 

















Fenner & Beane 
60 Beaver St., New York 


Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Markét Ass’n 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires New Orleans, Chicago 
end principal points throughout South 




















A Big 
Bear | 
Market? I 


Are we on the verge of a 
major bear market? In the 
break last spring stocks 
dropped 30 points on the 
average but rallied back to the 
old high levels. Are we likely 
to have a break again from 
which there will be no such 
recovery? 

The last big bear market 
was five years ago—in 1920- 
1921—when prices dropped 
more than 50 points on the 
average. 


A comprehensive and con- 
clusive survey of the situation 
is contained in the latest issue 
of McNeel’s Financial Service. 


You can secure this 
information free by 
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120 BOYLSTON 8ST. BOSTON 


Send Free Bulletin SF-11-1 
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(a) Partly extra. 


fuse 30. (h) Year ended 
2% in 


io Pefore charges 
com. s 


1925 
$10.24 
8.18 
8.78 
6.104 
8.19 
6.77° 
Nil 
19.17 
4.50 
3.37 
11.65 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Out Values 
201 $71 
2,178 73 
260 162 
150 126 
2,474 38 
600 134 
500 92 
610 155 
903 45 
450 141 
9,216 118 
oll il 
400 158 
3,000 71 
2,000 34 
594 25 
2,324 218 
676 215 
200 228 
1,520 132 
1,802 163 
770 62 
508 56 
252 84 
600 35 
490 91 
1,798 36 
aac 100 
1,123 40 
930 191 
1,158 100 
335 42 
4,391 27 
2,712 9 
500 10 
342 106 
1,500 41 
3,600 110 
477 58 
1,760 12 
2,530 29 
550 144 
500 4 
1,000 34 
235 90 
425 170 
1,680 127 
1 '935 Nil 
1,331 147 
1,613 25 
1,125 148 
370 107 
4,500 9 
100 74 
730 42 
200 156 
7.211 41 
8,700 69 
325 20 
602 40 
651 143 
2,495 151 
125 126 
400 105 
1,330 32 
_— 156 
76 
9 42 
646 13 
1,000 192 
1,673 35 
500 115 
4,366 44 
3,679 13 
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m=>months 
$6.56, 6 m 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
uly 31, 


Air Reduction 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 
Amer. Beet Sugar 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


ot eee 


Car & Fdry.... 


Locomotive 


eeeeeeee 


Smelt. & Refin.. 


Steel Fdrys 
Sugar Refin 
Tel. & Tel.. 
W. W. 
Woolen.... 


Anaconda Copper. 


Dry Goods 


eeeee 


Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A” 
Assoc. 


Atch. Top & S. Fe.... 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 
Baldwin Loco..... 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
Bethlehem Steel.. 


Brook-Manhat. 


Brook. Union Gas. 


Brown Shoe 


Trans.. 


Burroughs Add Mach.. 
California Packing .... 
California Pete... 
Central Leather pfd... 
Cerro de Pasco.... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 


Chic. Mil., 


Childs Company . 


Chile 


gS OTe Cerra 


Chrysler Corp.... 


Coco-Cola 
Col. Fuel & Iron 
Col. Gas & Elec 


Con. Gas of N. Y. 
Continental Can... 


Continental Motors.... 
Corn Prods. 
Crucible Steel 


Cuba Cane Sugar. 


Cuban Amer. 
Davison Chemical 


Del. 
Del., 


Dodge Bros. “A’’.. 
Du Pont de Nemours.. 


Elec. Power & Light.. 


Famous Players... 
Fleischmann Co.. 
Foundation Co.... 
Freeport Texas... 


General Asphalt 
General 


Electric.. 


General Motors... 
Gen. Ry. Signal... 
Goodrich, B. F.... 
Goodyear Tire pfd 
Great Northern pfd.... 
Gulf States Steel. 
Hudson & Manhat 
Hudson Motor ... 


Illinois Central ... 
Interboro R. T... 


Int. Bus. 


Int. Combust. Eng 
Int. Harvester ... 


Int. Nickel 
Int. Paper 


Kennecott Copper 
nome, 3S. Si... 


10% in com. stk. 


St. Paul pfd. 
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Sugar... 
& Hudson........ 
Lack. & West.... 
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Section One 
(See page 78 for First Section) 


Long Term 
Price Range 
117- 30; ‘21-25 
117- 34; °20-’25 
97- 8; °15-'25 
108- 24; °15-'25 
296- 22; °15-’25 
116- 20; °15-’25 
145- 9; °15-'25 
138- 25; '15-’25 
50- 18; °19-’25 
148- 36; °15-'25 
144- 91; °15-’25 
76- 25; °24-’25 
170- 16; °15-’25 
105- 28; °16-’25 
27- 19; °19-’25 
141- 10; °16-'25 
137- 75; °10-'25 
268- 77; °20-’25 
156- 27; °15-°25 
96- 28; °15-'25 
156- 37; °17-°25 
64- 9; °23-'25 
100- 20; °15-’25 
157- 23; °14-'25 
103- 45; '24-'25 
137- 34;.°17-°25 
33- 17; ’23-'25 
118- 28; °15-°25 
67- 23; '17-'25 
131- 36; °15-'25 
136- 7; °15-’25 
75- 32; °24-’25 
39- 8; °15-'25 
253- 8; °21-'25 
178- 18; °19-’25 
66- 20; °15-’25 
86- 17; 
- a . @ 
127- oe 14-25 
15- 5; °22-'25 
44- 12; °2 
278- 48; °16-’25 
76- 6; °16-'25 
60- 11; 
81- 20; 
156- 83; 
150- 93; ’21-’25 
49- 22; 
271-105; 
40- 17; °19-°25 
46- 7; °15-'25 
123- 40; °19-'25 
172- 32; '23-'25 
184- 59; '23-'25 
64- 7; °19-'25 
160- 14; '10-'25 
337-109; °15-'25 
150- 56; ’24-'25 
81- 68; °19-'25 
88- 17; °20-’25 
115- 35; ’23-'25 
128- 51; °15-'25 
193- 25; °16-’25 
38- 4; °22-'25 
140- 20; °23-'25 
126- 81; °15-’25 
39- 9; °22-’25 
176- t °20-'25 
70- 20; °22-'25 
150- 67: 18-25 
57- 11; °16-"25 
92- 19; "17-25 
64- 15; °15-'25 
885-110; °20-’25 


(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


(t) Year ended May 31. 
Year ended October 31. 


High Low 
Prices 1926 
1454%4-107% 
147-106 


25%4- 1314 
54%- 37% 
161-122 
26244-18114 
136%4- 92% 
10934- 83% 
51%- 37% 
691%4- 54% 
971%4- 68 
4854- 29 
1174%4- 77% 
74H5- 6634 
38%4- 2934 
683%4- 43% 
73%4- 57Y, 


90 - 63% 
11534- 87 
9214- 70 
13 - 9% 
4834- 355% 
811%4- 64 
11%- 85% 
303%- 20% 
4634- 27% 
1831%4-150% 
15314-129 
47%4- 21% 
360 -193% 
341%4- 1534 
40 - 22% 
1271%4-103% 


7034- 45% 
109%- 9814 
801%4- 68% 
9334- 62 

40 - 35 

123%4- 49% 
131 -113% 
52%- 24% 
5234- 38% 
64%4- 33% 
138%4-112% 
46%4- 32% 
633%4- 4414 
62%4- 4934 
82 - 4234 


Pres. % 
Prices Yield 
132 45 
1323.1 
88 68 
21 a 
499 4) 
9 60 
108 77 
13458 
42 71 
75 «(67 
145 62 
S273 
29 mn 
49 60 
15 oa 
41 62 
14 48 
200 «3.5 
119 = 558 
1035.9 
47 ‘i 
59 68 
91 49 
34 = 66.0 
108 §=28 
67 = 5.9 
30.0 6.8 
57 si 
63 64 
172 46 
18 ‘i 
46 90 
= 6OCS 
35 88 
149. 47 
43 at 
8 6.0 
104 «=648 
73 6.9 
il 7.6 
46 48 
73 6.9 
10 © 
24 A 
28 re 
173 5.2 
142 42 
23 m 
335 3.7 
16 aig 
38 Bs 
115 8.7 
47 4.1 
83 9.6 
2 * 
78 a 
8 48 
153 47 
82 5.0 
4 8.1 
106 §=66.8 
77 6.6 
67 7.5 
38 6.1 
51 7.0 
121 6.1 
41 ss 
50 6.0 
42 50 
130 46 
35 58 
54 38 
61 6.6 
50 24 
-(g) Year ended 


(nm) Year ended November 
(u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 
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to your subscription list in conjunction with my own subscription ee 





IF ORIG S 


THE MAGAZINE FOR BUSY BUSINESS MEN 


PUBLISHED TWICE A MONTH 
B.C.FORBES,Eoitor 


NEW YORK 
120 FIFTH AVENUE 


A Letter From the Circulation Manager 


Dear Reader: 


The life-blood of any publication or any periodical is, 


of course, its circulation. 


Circulation is secured from many sources. First, we. 


have our. newsstand buyers. Second, we do much to stimulate our growth 
of circulation by sending out invitations to business men to subscribe. 
Third, there are the subscribers who buy FORBES on recommendation of 
old subscribers and readers. 


We have been deeply gratified at the circulation obtained 


from this latter source — that of recommendations. This letter is ad- 
dressed to you in the hope that you, too, will recommend FORBES to some 
business associate or some business man you know. Or, perhaps, won't 
you send us a trial subscription for some business associate or business 
acquaintance? 


Won't you accept this invitation from us? Perhaps you are 


not a subscribe> *- but a newsstand buyer. Or, if a subscriber, perhaps 
your renewal is soon due. With your own subscription, whether new or re- 
newal, you may send us a trial subscription for six months for a friend or 
business associate, both for $6.00 ~- which igs only $1.00 more than you 
would pay for your own subscription. Thus you help us acquaint another 
business man with FOREES MAGAZINE and you do this business man a favor. 
This additional six months' subscription is purely a trial subscription 
and can be offered only on the basis of being sent to us by a present 
reader or subscriber. 


Whatever you do will be greatly appreciated 


Cordially yours, 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


JAK 3 FS By the Circulation Manager 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Re Re ec, ren ae ree ee eg tay Se te es es ees 


oat for one year. I enclose $6.00. 


Or, I enclose $5 for my own subscription for one year pl 


NAME ... 
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(Add 50c. for Canadian Postage; $1.00 for Foreign Postage) 
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F orbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section Two 
Thou. (See page 76 for Second Section) 

Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 

Par Out Value 1925 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices ~% 
$50 1,210 $96 $6.64 $2.93,6m Lehigh Valley .......... $3.50 89- 40; °15-’25 9314- 75% 87 62 
25 1,430 28 SS ie Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50; °19-’25 94%- 71 93 50 
No __ 1,060 31 4445 494,10m _ Loews, Inc............. 2 45- 10; ’20-’25 48%4- 34% 44 44 
100 80 168 cir Loose-Wiles ..........- es 144- 30; ’20-’25 169%4- 88 153 ip 
100 1,170 144 a )0OtiéAe Kn. Louisville & Nashville.. 6 155- 85; °15-’25 144 -118 130 46 
No 673 58 13.62 7.80,6m Mack Trucks ......... 6 242- 25; ’21-’25 159 -92 94 66 
No 408 8 2.34 2.06,6 m2 Magma Copper ....... 3 46- 15; °19-'25 447%- 34 a 81 
No 1,895 47 8.11 4.08,6 m Marland Oil............ 4 61- 12; ’21-’25 633%4- 49% 53 7.9 
. No 1,357 48 481 4.85,6 m2 Mid-Continent Pet..... ive 62- 22; ’20-’25 37 - 27% 77 6.6 
100 718 100 10.70 4.22,6m Missouri Pacific, pfd... re 92- 22; °17-’25 95 -71% 30 Re 
100 496 107 " Beers Montana Power........ 5 115- 42; ”15-’25 8334- 693% 88 +s 
10 1,141 25 ere Montgomery Ward.... 4 84- 12; °19-’25 82 --56 66 «861 
No 2,730 158 5.95 541,9m Nash Motors.......... 2 488- 75; ’23-’25 66 - 52 58 36 
25 2,046 41 5.80 3.06,6 m National Biscuit ...... 4 79- 38; ’23-'25 9814- 74 93 46 
No 1,100 25 5.52 2.88,6 m Nat. Cash Register “A” 3 Listed Jan. 5, 1926 54 - 38 3977 
100 206 266 errr National Lead ........ 8 175- 38; 716-25 17434-138 150 3653 
No 200 36 4.29 416,6m N. Y. Airbrake........ 3 57- 25; ’22-’25 463%4- 36% 42 68 
100 3,832 #141 12.67 6.56,6 m New York Central..... 7 138- 62; ’15-’25 14714-117 134 3965.2 
100 304 242 16.14 1105,6m  N. Y. Chic. & St. L.... Illa 183- 67; ’23-’25 20414-130 200 ~—Ss«55 
100 1,571 100 4.72 206,6m WN. Y., N. H. & Hart... .. 89- 10; °15-’25 4834- 30% 41 he 
100 1,373 166 18.67 5.19,3 m Norfolk & Western.... 8a 151- 84; °15-’25 170% -139% 164 48 
10 «3,793 15 3.12 1.00,3 m North American ...... 10r 75- 17; ’23-’25 67 - 42 47 100 
100 2,480 170 LCs Northern Pacific....... 5 119- 50; 715-’25 821%- 6534 78 O65 
25 698 36 6.77 4.56,6 m Owens Bottle.......... 4a 74- 25; °18-’25 85 - 53% 80 85.0 
100 481 85 | err Pacific Gas & Elec.... 8 137- 41; 719-25 133%-118 129 2 
10 2,615 18 4.84) 5.17,9 m Packard Motor......... 2 49- 5;~-'21-'25 45%4- 313% 34 O60 
50 1,675 56 9.91 5.56,6 m  Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”.. 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 783%%- 56% 63 = 95 
50 10,000 86 | Zier Pennsylvania R. R..... 3 60- 32; °16-’25 567%- 485% 54 57 
100 450 134 11.69 3.03, 3 m Pere Marquette ....... 8 86- 10; 717-’25 113%4- 67 113 7.0 
50 928 61 AP ese Philadelphia Co........ Q 69- 22; °15-’25 7654- 59% 72 (5.6 
No 329 Nil 2.27 1.23, 6 m Pierce-Arrow ......... ee 48- 6; ’23-’25 43%- 19 23 i 
50 303 107 6.85 2.12,3 m_ Pitts. & W. Va........ 6 123- 22; °18-’25 11934- 85 110 = 5.6 
100 125 228 ae oe Pressed Steel Car...... eos 114- 39; °16-’25 43%4- 34% 40 ak 
No 1,192 66 6.30 2.38, 3 m Public Service, N. J.... 5 88- 39; ’23-’25 977%- 72 92 58 
100 =6.1,350 39: 122 11.68" 12.07% i. Ee re 8 177- 88; °15-’25 19914-145% 181 4.4 
No 1,155 8 2.33 1.02,6 m Radio Corp. “A”....... a 78- 6; °19-’25 57%4- 32 53 - 
50 =: 1,400 80 10.25 Se SO OR + 115- 52; °15-’25 100 - 79 87 46 
100 100 28 16.16 8.53, 6 m Remington Typrewriter.. 118- 17; ’21-’25 127 - 83% 105 4 
100 300 3=_ 216 6.88 5.23,6 m Republic Iron & Steel.. 4 145- 40; 718-25 6354- 44 ww 71 
100 453 153 14.89 2.74,3 _m St. Louwis-San Fran.... 7 102- 9; °17-’25 102 - 85 9 72 
100 164 170 8.46 1.23,3 m St. L.-Southwestern....  .. 69- 11; 715-25 74 - 57% 64 - 
100 87 87 5.85 4.05,6 m Savage Arms .......... 4 108- 9; °17-’25 10214- 73 7% SOS. 
100 370 112 4.39 2.33,6 m Seaboard Air Line..... ae 54- 2; ’20-’25 51 - 27% 30 - 
No 4,200 28 eens Sears-Roebuck ........ 2.50 243- 54; °15-’25 5834- 44% §3 49 
No 4,492 48 1.01 3.60,6 m Sinclair Consol. Oil.... .. 64- 15; °19-’25 24%- 18 18 a 
100 100 194 ) err Sloss-Sheffield Steel... 6 144- 24; 715-25 14214-103 1285 48 
100 3,724 158 .—lU/S ee Southern Pacific....... 6 118- 68; °15-’25 1105%4- 96% 10557 
100 1,200 163 16.32 2.96,3 m Southern Railway ..... 7 121- 13, 715-25 13114-1035% 118 3= 6.0 
No 766 37 | ers Standard Gas & Elec... 3v 61- 8; %19-’25 69 - 51 53 78 
25 20,292 40 rae Standard Oil of N. J... 1 50- 16; °13-’25 46%- 40% 42 28 
25 = 9,516 33 3.46 eee Standard Oil of Cal... 2 135- 47; ’21-’25 6354- 525% 61 3.3 
No 600 40 12.57 5.21,6 m Stewart-Warner ...... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 92%- 61% 63 (95 
No 1,875 50 8.55 4.51,6 m Studebaker Corp....... 5 69- 18; °19-’25 62 - 47 5409.1 
25 «6,578 42 602 cones Texas Company ....... 3 55- 29; ’20-25 58 - 48 53 59 
No 2,540 5 2.25 1.50,6 m Texas Gulf-Sulphur.... .. 122- 23; ’21-’25 46 - 40 43 Ra 
No 1,201 22 6.73 4.08,6 m Timken Roller Bearing 4a 59- 28; ’22-’25 74%4- 44% -72 689 
100 660 58 8.10 4.15,6m Tobacco Products...... 7 102- 47; ’22-’25 1165%%- 95% 109 6.4 
25 4uu 37 5.86 2.43,6 m Underwood Typewriter. 4 65- 36; ’23-’25 6334- 5034 51 8.0 
100 2,223 175 .* errs Union Pacific.......00. 10 155-101; °15-’25 16834-141% 162 6.2 
No 2,500 70 9.20 1.80,3 m United Fruit........... + 246- 52; °15-’25 11814- 98 11460=s 3.5 
100 120 228 | rr U. S. Cast Iron Pipe... 10 250- 8; 715-’25 24814-150 210 «8648 
100 240 eae eee U. S. Indust. Alcohol.. ss 171- 35; 716-’25 82 - 453% 72 - 
No 666 53 813° 151,3m U.S. Realty & Improv. 4 185- 17; °19-’25 71%- 48% 6 67 
100 810 170 14.92 2.84,6m _  U. S. Rubber.......... a 145- 23; °15-’25 88%4- 50% 54 a 
100 §65,083 = 281 12.86 - ee ae ee eee 7 139- 70; 16-25 1595-117 143 49 
100 654 143 5.75 0.52,3 m Wabash Ry...........- i 47- 6; ’20-'25 52 - 33% 41 ‘2 
100 600 «=: 106 Sy - ss #sanse Western Pacific ....... sol 45- 12; ’20-’25 39%4- 33% 35 im 
100 998 164 15.21 11.38,9m Western Union ....... 8 145- 76; °16-’25 157%-134% 1446 ~—sé5.5 
50 788 60 ——- = s#heans Westingh’se Air Brake. 7a 144- 76; 715-25 13914-105%4 129 85.4 
50 2,290 70 6.454 5.954 Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; 715-’25 7914- 65 68 5.9 
50 800 70 ea White Motors ........ 4 105- 29; °17-’25 90 - 51% 55 78 
5 oa 14 4.36 2.68,6 m  Willys-Overland ...... en 40- 5; °17-’25 34 -18 19 a 
25 2,600 34 ars Woolworth, F. W...... 5a 220- 50; °18-’25 222 -135%4 162 3.1 
100 127 112 Nil Tr Worthington Pump.... .. 117- 20; °15-’25 4434- 20% 29 i. 
(a) Partly extra. Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended — 30. (f) Year ended Ma: (g) Year ended 

1, Year ended Au 31, nded September 30. (n) Year ended October 
i Fess AST Pg AY (r) 10% in = a *) je estimated. (t) Plus 4% i in com, stk. (u} Pius ® peat ended ry 
2% in com. 
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New York’s Great White Way 

EW YORK’S “Great White Way,” 

the Broadway theatre district, uses 
enough electric power in its signs to 
provide for all the needs of a city of 
10,000 population, comments the New 
Jersey Public Utility Information Com- 
mittee. 

There are 18,000 signs now on Broad- 
way and the present increase is at the 
rate of almost 5,000 annually, so that 
space is at a premium. These signs 
flash intermittently or stand in great 
banks of light that throw 25,000,000 
candlepower into the street with a con- 
sumption of 17,800 kilowatt-hours every 
night, according to the New York Edi- 
son Company. 


Coal Strike’s Silver Lining 


N direct contrast to the coal strike 

in the United States last winter, the 
atmosphere of London and other large 
English cities is cleaner and clearer as 
a result of the British coal strike. The 
absence of smoke and soot has so bright- 
ened the cities that sunlight has actually 
become familiar to many of the citi- 
zens. 


HEN you lift your telephone re- 

ceiver off its hook, the voice that 
answers will connect you with any one 
of 17,000,000 telephones scattered over 
the Continent of North America and 
the Island of Cuba. These instruments 
are so interconnected that communica- 
tion can be established between any two 
of them. 

The interconnection of different sys- 
tems in the United States and the link- 
ing up of Canadian and Cuban systems 
gives American telephone users access 
to a vastly greater number of stations 
than can be reached by the inhabitants 
of any other continent. 


Stove Gas Now Carves Steel 


T HE same gas which burns on the 

kitchen stove and bakes the pie in 
the oven is now being used to carve in- 
tricate patterns in steel plate and to cut 
steel billets twenty inches thick. 

A new type of torch, burning gas in 
combination with oxygen, has recently 
been developed and will, according to 
engineers, replace the hydrogen, ace- 
tylene and other gas torches now gen- 
erally used. 

_A report from a large Eastern manu- 

.cturer using the new torch indicates 
material savings in costs as compared 
to torches burning other gases. Advan- 
tages attributed to the use of ordinary 

3as are listed in the report as follows: 
Constant availability; absence of tanks 
and cylinders; safety; characteristics in 
household gas permitting the use of a 
super-heater, which reduces the amount 

f oxygen needed to produce the re- 
quired heat. 


General Electric Develops A New 
Cathode Ray Tube 
A VACUUM tube which produces as 
many electrons per second as a 
ton of radium—and there is only a 
pound of that rare substance in the 
world—was announced by Dr. W. D. 
Coolidge of the research laboratory of 
the General Electric Company at a 
meeting of the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, on the occasion of the 
award to him of the Howard N. Potts 
gold medal of the Institute for his out- 
standing work in the development of 
x-ray tubes. 

One of the most startling experiments 
performed with the new tube has,been 
the production of a yellow compound 
when the rays are passed through ace- 
tylene gas. This compound can be 
produced in relatively large quantities 
with the cathode ray tube either as a 
light, fluffy powder or as a varnish-like 
film on substances within the gas cham- 
ber, depending upon the electrical con- 
ditions. The compound has been found 
to be insoluble in all the many chem- 
icals so far tried. It seems, therefore, 
that a use may be found for it as a 
protective coating for metals, to which 
it adheres tightly. 


More Power in the Southwest 


S UCCESSFUL operation of: the first 
10,000-kilowatt unit of the new 30,- 
000 kilowatt Arsenal Hill generating 
plant of the Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Company at Shreveport, La., 
began during August. This new source 
of electric power will serve the city of 
Shreveport and will also supply cur- 
rent for the new 66,000-volt high-tension 
transmission line between Shreveport 
and Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., which is now 
nearing completion. 

The Arsenal Hill station—so named 
because it is on the former site of an 
old Civil War arsenal of the Confederate 
army—is built of dark red tapestry 
brick, trimmed with Bedford stone. It 
will use natural gas for fuel, but is be- 
ing provided with complete oil burning 
apparatus and oil storage tanks, which 
will be used in the event of the failure 
of the gas supply. 

Besides serving 15,000 domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial users in Shreve- 
port and its suburbs, the plant will sup- 
ply, over the new Shreveport-Texark- 
ana line, electric light and power to the 
towns of Benton, Dixie, Belcher, Ida, 
Gilliam, Houston and Texarkana. 

Several of the small towns along this 
line have hitherto had no electric serv- 
ice. Cotton gins especially will benefit 
from the new service, and a large num- 
ber of them have already been equipped 
with electric motors in anticipation of 
this construction. Cotton gins operated 
by electric power require a smaller ini- 
tial investment and the depreciation is 
low 
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With less than 6 per cent 
Illinois last year consumed 
kilowatt-hours of electricity 
for the United States. 


The progressiveness of 
the territory served ‘by 
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Tf You Want Absolute Safety 


that the bond market is much safer 
and less speculative than is the stock 
market. This statement is a general one 
and there are exceptions to the rule in 
both markets. But the generality of the 
rule at least accounts for one rather im- 
portant characteristic found in the bond 
list which is by no means true of the 
stock market. 

This is the self-analysing factor of bond 
prices. A man who is considering pur- 
chase of a stock issue must investigate 
that stock very thoroughly before he may 
be sure that it is a sound one, has pros- 
pects of an advance, and is worthy of his 
purchase. And in many cases, sailly 
e1otgh, even after careful consideration, 
tlie stock purchaser finds that he has mis- 
juayed his commitment and it is not so 
attractive a holding as he originally 
thought. 


|: is a well. known and admitted fact 


Price Best Recommendaticn 


In other words, the price of a stock is 
no indication of its value or worthiness. 
The price of a bond is, in the great major- 
ity of cases, a very satisfactory indica- 
tor of the character of the company behind 
it. The minimum of speculation which is 
found in the bond market, together with 
the steady demand for almost all types 
of issue at well-defined interest yields, 
serves to stamp the grade of an issue ac- 
cording to the price at which it sells in 
the market, or the yield it offers to the 
investor. 

The rule in not infallible, “of course, es- 
pecially as the yields increase into the 
more speculative brackets. But, in gen- 
eral, the yield, or the market price, of a 
bond is its own recommendation. There is 
still very definite value in analysis of a 
bond, so far as picking bargains is con- 
cerned. But this is theoretically confined 
to traders who are looking for an increase 
in ‘the price of such bond, and are there- 
fore injecting the speculative factor into 
the situation, rather than for the purchaser 
who is looking merely for a strong invest- 
ment and a steady yield. 


“wo Chief Factors 


From an investment standpoint, there- 
fore, there are really only two chief fac- 
tors governing bond prices. These are 
the safety of the interest and principal 
and the prevailing prices for financial ac- 
commodation. 

In the case of high-grade investment 
bonds, the former factor is almost neg- 
ligible since such bonds represent com- 
panies whose earnings are so steady and 
so far above fixed interest requirements 
that periods of depression make their 
securities even more attractive than in 
prosperous periods. 

And so far as interest rates are con- 
cerned, the investor who is looking for 
absolute safety of principal over a long 
period need not be overly anxious re- 
garding money market movements. The 
changes such fluctuations should cause in 
future years can never be accurately for- 


By R. W. Schabacker 








What Will You Pay for 
Real Safety? 


The chief argument for 

purchasing speculative or at 
least questionable bonds these 
days is the comparatively 
high interest yield obtainable. 
But what shall it profit a man 
if he gets a six or seven per 
cent. interest yield and mean- 
while loses twenty per cent., 
or even all, of his original 
purchase investment? 
- Nearly everyone can afford 
to take greater chances and a 
higher yield than represented 
by this list of strictly invest- 
ment, long-term bonds. But 
nearly everyone ought, like- 
wise, to have a small portion 
of his capital, at least, salted 
away in purely “gilt-edge” 
issues like these. The inter- 
est yield is low, but the peace 
of mind is bounteous. 




















cast and whatever price changes occur 
may -be offset .by the ultimate stability of 
the security and freedom from anxiety or 
re-investment consideration. 

The trend of interest rates appears cur- 
rently to be definitely higher but the move- 
ment is largely seasonal. Rates should 
ease off again shortly and even though 
the general level of interest will very pos- 
sibly trend slightly upward for the next 
year or so, no definite credit stringency is 
anticipated. 

The writer’s frank opinion, as expressed 
in previous articles, is that a goodly por- 
tion of average investment funds might 
with profit be switched into short-term 
issues. But the accompanying list of 
strictly high-grade and long-term bonds 
is presented for those investors who are 
desirous of placing at least part of their 
capital in issues where there is virtually 
no doubt whatsoever regarding safety and 
principal, and also where there is no de- 


mand for re-investment of such principal 
over the long term. 

In exemplification of the “self analysis” 
of the bond market, previously referred to, 
it will be noted that the yields obtainable 
on the accompanying list of strictly invest. 
ment bonds are unusually low. Although 
the rule is not iron-clad, there are very 
few issues selling to yield more than 5 
per cent. which are at the same time per- 
fectly safe from a long-term standpoint, 
and which may be classed definitely as in 
the strictly high-grade investment list of 


bonds. The lower yields are the price 
which the investor pays for absolute 
safety. 


All of the issues here mentioned are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and enjoy a very ready and active market. 

Unquestionably the highest degree of 
safety to be found in any domestic bond 
issue, or for that matter, in the entire 
world, is inherent in the obligations of the 
United States Government. The strongest 
and wealthiest nation on the globe stands 
security for the Fourth 4% per cent. Lib- 
erty Loan bond issue which is outstanding 
in amount of approximately $6,000,000,000. 
The bonds are available in popular denomi- 
nations of as low as $50 principal amount 
and are due in 1938, though Treasury pur- 
chases will probably retire the greater por- 
tion before that time. Any of the Liberty 
Loan issues are almost equally attractive 
for highest-grade investments, but the 
Fourth Loan is here listed as having a 
somewhat more favorable maturity date. 


American Tel. & Tel. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has a total funded debt of nearly 
$400,000,000, of which about $70,000,000 
is composed by the collateral trust, gold 
5’s which are due in 1946. The bonds are 
available in denominations of as low as 
$100 and are callable at 105. Security is 
by deposit of stocks in affiliated companies 
which are covenanted to be maintained at 
133 per cent. value of the total amount of 
bonds outstanding in this issue. 

The company is one of the strongest 
public utility enterprises in the world and 
has almost a monopoly on services which 
are necessary to modern life and business. 
Earnings have increased almost steadily 
since organization and last year was the 
best on record with profits of over $107,- 
000,000. Profit and loss surplus amounts 
to more than $160,000,000, exclusive of 
about $100,000,000 in reserves. 
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A Strictly Investment Bond List 


*Times Total Interest Charges Earned 1925. 


Rate Maturity Safety* Price Yield 
44% 1938 — 102 42% 
5 1946 6.0 102. 49 
a 1995 5.1 91 44 
5 1949 40 104 48 
5 1937 6.7 100 5.0 
4 1942 2.7 93 864.3 
5 1963 6.1 106 47 
41% 1965 3.2 97 46 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company is one of the premiere systems 
of the United States. It maintains over 
12,000 miles of line throughout prosperous 
territory and likewise set up a new high 
record for earnings last year, with total 
profits of over $46,000,000. In addition to 
4 balance sheet profit and loss surplus of 
about $210,000,000, the company has other 
reserves of nearly $100,000,000 and still 
another valuable surplus item of about 
$90,000,000 from additions to property 
through income and surplus. If this is not 
sufficient security it might be observed that 
actual property values are probably con- 
siderably higher than those shown by the 
balance sheet figures. 

Out of a total funded debt of $275,000,- 
000, the general mortgage, gold 4's, due 
in 1995, are outstanding in amount of 
slightly over $150,000,000. The lowest de- 
nomination is $500 and the bonds are non- 
callable. They are secured by a first lien 
on over 5,000 miles of trackage as well 
as by minor liens on over 3,000 miles more, 
and deposit of securities aggregating 
nearly $7,000,000. 


Brooklyn Edison 5’s 


Brookyn Edison Company, Inc., serves 
Brooklyn and parts of New York City 
with electricity as a virtual monopoly, has 
shown steadily increasing profits in recent 
years and has profit and loss surplus, con- 
tingency reserves, and so on, amounting 
to. over $20,000,000. 

The company’s only large bond issue is 
is about $30,000,000 of general mort- 
gage gold 5’s, Series “A,” which are due 
in 1949. They come in denominations of 
as low as $100, are redeemable at 105, and 
are secured by mortgage on all of the 
company’s property. 

The Atlantic Refining Company is one 
of the largest and most prosperous of the 
so-called independents which were segre- 
gated from the original Standard Oils. 
Beside being the chief factor in the re- 
fining and gasoline marketing business in 
various sections of the eastern United 
States, the company also has valuable in- 
terests in Mexico and South America. The 
earning record is somewhat irregular, 
showing two deficits in the past decade, but 
total interest charges have been earned 
on an average of three times over and 
the compariy is a very strong one. 

Beside $6,000,000 of serial short-term 
junior bonds, practically the only funded 
debt consists of the $15,000,000 of 15- 
year debenture, gold 5’s, which are due in 
1937. The issue is available in denomina- 
tions of as low as $100, is not callable, 
and is a direct obligation of the company, 
though not secured by a mortgage. 


New York Central 


New York Central Railroad Company 
has one of the best-conceived and most 
profitable systems in the world, serving 
among other regions, the prosperous ter- 
ritory from New York City up the Hud- 
son River and along the Great Lakes to 
Chicago. Last year set up a new high 
record with net profits of just under $50,- 
000,000. Annual interest charges are 
earned on an average of only about double 
but the total amount of these is so large 
and earning power so stable as to make 
this a very satisfactory average margin of 
safety. Profit and loss surplus of the New 
York Central Railroad Company atone, as 
at present constituted, is nearly $160,000,- 








“Super” Power 


Means 


Standard Gas and 
Electric System 


--an Outstanding Example 


6¢¢Q\UPER” POWER is an expres- 

sion that occurs frequently in 
present day discussions, yet few 
people seem to know just what the 
term means or realize to what extent 
it is exemplified in systems already 
in operation. 


“Super” power simply means the 
pooling of power resources to provide 
for the most efficient use both of 
power generated and of the invested 
capital represented in the physical 
properties involved. 3 


“Super” power achieves efficiency 
by massing production in large plants; 
distributing energy over wide markets 
through interconnected transmission 
systems; marshaling engineering 
ability, operating experience, purchas- 
ing power; credit and financial 
strength—all for the benefit of each 
operated company, the general public, 
and the investor. 

Operated utility systems of Standard 
Gas and Electric Company, with 144 
power plants and over 35,600 miles of 
transmission and distributing lines, 
serving a population of 5,500,000 in 
nineteen states, is an outstanding ex- 


ample of the practical operation of so- 
called ‘‘singular’’ power. 
Our new 4-color map of the United States and 


illustrated booklet, describing these 
in detail, sent on request for BJ-368. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY ? 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company 


To Holders of 


Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1925, due 1925, 

Four Per Cent. Fifteen-Year European Loan of 1910 Bonds, due 1925, 

414% Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1932, 

Twenty-five Year Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of 1909, due 1934, 

General and Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A, and Series B, due 2014, 

Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
due 1949, ° 

Preferred Stock, and 

Common Stock. 


The District Court of the United States for the Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Division, has fixed 
November 22, 1926, as the date for the foreclosure sale of the property of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company. : 

There have been deposited under the Plan and Agreement of reorganization dated June 1, 1925, as modi- 
fied November 19, 1925, more than $158,000,000 of the bonds secured under the General and Refunding Mort- 
gage (which secures all the above ihentioned bonds except the Puget Sound Bonds), or more than 78% of 
such bonds outstanding in the hands of the general public, and more than $23,500,000 of the Puget Sound 
Bonds, or approximately 90% of those bonds outstanding in the hands of the general public. In addition, 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Director General of Railroads, holder of a note of the Railway Company for $20,- 
000,000, for which $32,000,000 of General and Refunding Mortgage Bonds are pledged, has advised that he will 
accept the provisions of the Plan in respect of that note if the reorganization is effected within a reasonable 
time. More than two-thirds of the outstanding Preferred Stock and Common Stock of the Railway has also 
been deposited under the Plan. 

Bills which had been introduced in both Houses of Congress to permit the refunding of the indebtedness 
of railroads (including that of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company) to the Government failed 
to come to a vote at the last session of Congress, but such legislation may be brought to a vote at the next 
session. If such legislation is enacted in time to permit it to be taken advantage of in the St. Paul reorgani- 
zation the Reorganization Managers will endeavor to effect an agreement with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and with the Bondholders and Stockholders Committees constituted under the Plan, for the 
refunding of all or part of the indebtedness of the Railway Company to the Government and the necessary 
modification of the Reorganization Plan to that end. 


However, the Reorganization Managers are firmly convinced that the reorganization must not longer be 
delayed in order to speculate upon the possibility of any form of Government assistance. The efficiency and 
prosperity of the railroad cannot be completely restored until the termination of the receivership. The main- 
tenance of an efficient morale among the personnel of the property, the necessity of large capital expendi- 
tures, particularly for equipment, which cannot effectively be financed during the receivership, and the large 
expense necessarily inherent in any receivership, make it imperative that the reorganization be consummated 
and the receivership terminated as promptly as possible. Furthermore, delay in turning the property over to 
the New Company results in withholding from bondholders the interest to which they will be entitled upon 
their new securities under the Plan and which may be paid to them immediately upon the consummation of 
the reorganization. 

Holders of bonds and stock of the above issues which have not yet been deposited under the Plan may 
still participate in the reorganization, without penalty, by depositing their bonds or stock with the respective 


depositaries named in the Plan, and are urged to do so prior to November 22, 1926, the date fixed for the 
foreclosure sale. 


a 








September 30, 1926. 


| Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 





The National City Company 


Reorganization Managers 














000, with further reserve accounts of over 
$120,000,000. 

The company’s total funded debt is 
about $700,000,000 of which less than $10,- 
000,000 is constituted by the New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R., debenture 
4’s of 1942. Although this issue was 
originally a debenture, the bonds are now 
secured ratably with the debentures of 
1934 and the Consolidated Mortgage on 
mileage and securities thereunder pledged. 
The bonds are available in denominations 
of $1,000 only. 


The World’s Strongest Industrial 


The United States Steel Corporation 
needs no proof to the average investor as 
regards its premiere position in the indus- 
trial field of business. It is one of the 
largest and strongest corporations in the 
world, with a profit and loss surplus of 


nearly $525,000,000, in addition to other 
surplus reserves of over $400,000,000. 

Although the company has a consoli- 
dated funded debt of about $500,000,000, 
its own direct bond issues total only $350,- 
000,000 of which about half is in the 10-60- 
year, gold 5 per cent. bonds which are due 
in 1963. The smallest denomination avail- 
able is $1,000 and the issue is callable at 
110. The bonds are secured by a second 
lien on all of the company’s property, in- 
cluding the securities of its subsidiaries. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
another of our strongest and most profit- 
able railway systems, with nearly 28,000 
miles of trackage operated in the pros- 
perous belt from New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington, westward to Chicago, 
Burlington and St. Louis. 


Net income has been increasing steadily 
and rapidly since the year after return to 





private ownership, and last year showed 
the best on record, with total net profits of 
over $62,000,000 compared with about 
$38,000,000 in the previous year. Directly 
labelled profit and loss surplus amounts to 
only about $90,000,000, but there are re- 
serves and other deferred surplus accounts 
amounting to over $500,000,000 additional. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Of a total direct funded debt amounting 
to about $425,000,000, approximately $124,- 
000,000 is composed by the general mort- 
gage, gold, 4% per cent. bonds, Series 
“A,” which are due in 1965. The issue is 
available in denominations of $1,000 only, 
is non-cailable and is secured by a first lien 
on over 700 miles of trackage, and by 
junior liens on more than 2,000 additional 
miles, as well as by piers, yards, and 
other property. 
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paid 148 con- 
secutive divi- 
dends to its 
stockholders. 
Write for the 
new year book. 


Chicag 

is the center of a great super-power 
circle—asystem of high-tension lines 
connecting the generating plants of 
this company with several large 
central stations outside of Chicago. 
Emergency service is instantly avail- 


able without the expense of main- 
taining vast emergency machinery. 


CommonwealthEdison 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
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Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘‘standard lifeinsurance company 
loans.’” Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 























BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YEAR. 
$240 machine, $1,448; $160 machine, $2,160. Many 


St. Louis machines earned annuall 4,000. One man 
Diaced 300. ” 


D Responsible company offers exclusive ad- 
vertising proposition. Unlimited possibilities. 
territory. $1,000 to $3,000 required. Experience 


nnecessary. 
National Kel-Lae Ce., 334 N. 19th St., St. Louls, Me. 
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September Trade 


T HE Department of Commerce gives 

total values of imports and exports 
of merchandise, gold and silver for 
September and nine months ended Sep- 
tember, with comparisons, as follows: 


September: 1926 1925 
BEE, 60040534c0nensenn $345,000,000 $350,005,000 
OS eee 000,000 420,319,000 

Nine months ended September: 
ROR. $3,323,624,518  $3,079,555,000 
OE, © caccacsssncne 3,410,834,472 3,503,167,000 

GOLD 

September: 

SED. Sikcickscdaesasscncas $15,932,988 $4,128,000 
ea er 080, 6,784,000 

Nine months ended September: 

BINS. gicicosccssesecae $170,851,495 $59,860,000 
oO” Serer aa 628, 204,273,000 
SILVER 

September: 

OO ere $7,203,633 $4,504,000 
BE, | .csndsdacccesesenane 7,237,633 7,487,000 

Nine months ended September: 

POE: ksasnsaesanesosasua .127,768 $49,198,000 
eee ee 72,568,744 74,637,000 


Commenting on the exports for Sep- 
tember of $450,000,000, the Department 
of Commerce states that this was the 
highest on record any month this year 
and the highest for any September dur- 
ing the past five years. 

Imports of $345,000,000 represent an 
increase of $9,000,000 over the August 
figures. 

In its trade with the world for Sep- 
tember the United States obtained an 
export balance of $105,000,000. Septem- 
ber exports gained approximately $65,- 
000,000 over those of August. 


Sees Low Rubber Supply 


If the British Colonial Office cancels 
the outstanding export coupons, as 
many in the rubber trade believe it will, 
American manufacturers will enter 1927 
with constantly decreasing supplies of 
crude rubber, according to F. R. Hen- 
derson, president of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York. Mr. Henderson 
said: 

“Since September 1 there has been 
an increase in the London stock of 
about 8,000 tons and an increase in the 
stock in this country and afloat of about 
7,000 tons, so that, as against January 
1, the world position today is approxi- 
mately 45,000 tons more rubber. This is 
about in keeping with the estimates made 
earlier in the year, that we would have 
50,000 tons more rubber in the world at 
the end of this year than at the begin- 
ning. If the British government cancels 
the outstanding or the unused export 
coupons, the statistical position of rub- 
ber shows nothing in the way of a sat- 
isfactory surplus.” 





Chilean Bond Issue 


A new bond issue by the Republic of 
Chile amounting to $42,500,000 is being 
offered by an international banking 
group headed by Hallgarten & Co., of 
New York. 

The Chilean loan consists of an issue 
of 6 per cent. external sinking fund 
bonds, offered at 93% and yielding about 
6.50 per cent. A substantial amount of 
the issue will be placed, it is announced, 
in other markets, including England, 
Holland, Switzerland and Sweden. The 
loan provides for a sinking fund of 1 per 
cent. calculated to retire the issue within 
thirty-three years. The purpose of the 
present loan is to meet internal obliga- 
tions, sanitary improvements and other 
requirements. 
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Embossing~ 


To Lift Your Product 
Above Competition / 


e 
os 




















Prepared by experts, explaining 
how modern Embossing machines 
and methods can be used to pro- 
duce new effects; improve quality 
and increase production of Paper 


products and novelties, Fabrics, 
Auto and Radio Panels, Wall 
Board, Imitation Leather and all 
similar classes of goods. Sent to 
any executive on request. 


John Waldron Corporation 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


549 W. Washington Blvd. 30 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 








Ind 
always - 


By buying the bonds of 
sound American corpora- 
tions, you aid business ex- 


pansion and national pros- 


perity. At the same time you 
earn good interest on your 
money, with every possible 
safeguard of the principal. 
On request we shail be glad to send you 
a copy of our beakles, 


“Bonds of American Industries,” 
which will interest you. 


Ask for AF-2454 


AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
New York i i 
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IFounda Way toa 
Steady Income 


WAS spending all of my salary. 
I Then I learned of a simple plan 

which made me invest only $50 
monthly. After 180 months I had 
invested $9,000 by this easy method, 
but, thanks to the way interest 
mounts up, was then worth $16,668, 
which now yields me $111 income 
every month—all from a monthly 
investment of only $50... . A de- 
tailed account of this and other 
examples of 


How You Can Have More Money 
is contained in our new booklet, 
“How to Gain Independent Means.” 
This booklet presents twelve plans 
for investing B10 to $100 a month 
to gain $3,315 to $66,719. 


This institution—founded 1909— 
ees under Florida banking 
laws—offering 8% First Mortgage 
Bonds—has an unbroken safety 
record. 


Send for free booklet and learn what 
" you may gain through 8%. Mail the 
coupon today. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8%. 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to, 
Trust CoMPANY 
or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,.000 




















MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Name 
Street 
City State 2019 





BEAR MARKET 
AHEAD? 


In the past four years we have had the biggest bull 
market on record. 

Most investors make money in such a market. But, 
unfortunately, they lose all, and more, in the bear 
market that inevitably follows. 


SELL NOW? 


Is distribution of stocks insistent at the present time? 
Will it be followed by a broad bear market? 

The answers to these questions, together with specific 
reeommendations to take advantage of conditions ahead, 
are given in our latest bullet:n, just off the press. 
A few copies are available FREE 

Simply ask for FN-1 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 








I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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American Can Co—Will build new 
plant at Waukegan, IIl. 


American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Declared quarterly dividend of $2 on 
common, payable Nov. 1 to holders of 
record Oct. 15. Last dividend was $1.75. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Brook- 
lyn refinery closed temporarily to facili- 
tate rebuilding. 


American Tobacco Co.—Purchased 
15,000,000 pounds of Burley tobacco of 
the 1923 crop from the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Co-operative Association. 


American Woolen Co.—Burlington 


mills resumed full-time schedule on Sept. 
2. 


Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Bud- 
get for 1926 includes expenditures for 
new construction amounting to $14,547,- 
500, of which $6,555,000 had already been 
expended up to August 1. With the ex- 
ception of a few scattered shares of 
common stock, now owns all of the out- 
standing stock of the Staten Island Edi- 
son Co. Orders have been placed with 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for a 
new 15,000 kilowatt turbine, which is re- 
quired to take care of additional growth 
of business on Staten Island. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
W. B. Storey, president, stated that the 
full year’s interest and dividend re- 
quirements were more than covered in 
first eight months. He said also: “Our 
September earnings were larger than 
last year, and indications are that we 
may top the October and November 
earnings of last year.” 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 on common, 
payable Dec. 1 to holders of record Oct. 
16, thereby increasing annual payment 
from $5 to $6 


Blaw-Knox Steel Co.—Increased quar- 
terly payments on common from 2 per 
cent. to 3 per cent. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
G. M. Dahl, chairman, stated that “the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp. has 
not bought nor has it any intention of 
trying to buy control of the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Co. It would be 
illegal for the B.-M. T. to buy more 
than 10 per cent. of the stock of the I. 
R. T. without the approval of the State 
Transit Commission.” 

Celotex Co.—Declared stock dividend 
of 100 per cent. on common. 

Central Leather Co.—Readjustment 
plan, which provides for wiping out the 
$19,647,077 profit and loss deficit exist- 
ing June 30, has been adopted by com- 
mittees representing stockholders and 
ban’ers. The present stock, consisting 
of $33,299,050 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, on which dividends equal 
to 3634 per cent. have accumulated and 
$39,701,030 common stock, $100 par, is 
to be changed into $16,649,525 7 per cent. 
cumulative prior preferred stock, 249,743 
shares of no par value class A participat- 


DIGEST of?’ 
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ing and convertible stock and 397,010 
shares of no par value common. Hold- 
ers of preferred stock are to receive for 
each 100 shares $500 in cash and voting 
trust certificates for 50 shares ($5,000 
par value) of 7 per cent. cumulative 
prior preference stock and voting trust 
certificates for 75 shares of class “A” 
stock. Holders of common stock are to 
receive for each 100 shares voting trust 
certificates for 100 shares no par com- 
mon. Holders of less than 100 shares 
of stock will receive cash and voting 
trust certificates for new stock in the 
same relative proportions. 


Chicago & North Western Ry.—An- 
nounced $10,000,000 purchase of 120 all- 
steel coaches for suburban service. De- 
liveries will probably be begun Jan. 1. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Interests associated with the “defense 
committee,” headed by Edwin O. Jame- 
son, are said to be considering offer for 
the St. Paul property at foreclosure sale 
on Nov. 22 in competition with reorgan- 
ization managers. The upset, or mini- 
mum, price at which property will be 
sold..has been fixed at $122,500,000 by 
the Court. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Closed down 
several departments Sept. 30 as part of 
program to curtail output until sales 
conditions in Middle West and southern 
sections affected by the floods and tor- 
nados go back to normal. 


Ford Motor Co—Will construct as- 
sembly plant at Richmond, Cal. 


General Motors Corp—aAlfred P. 
Sloan, now in Europe, is reported to be 
negotiating for control of a motor com- 
pany in North Germany, in order to con- 
struct cars from parts imported from 
the United States. Buick Motor Co. 
had another high month in September 
with an output of 29,700 cars, against 
29,350 in August, and 22,000 in Septem- 
ber, 1925. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Plan- 
ning issue of $64,000,000 new securities 
to retire existing first mortgage bonds, 
debentures and prior preference stock, 
all 8 per cent. issues, with $50,000,000 
of 5% per cent. first mortgage bonds 
and $14,000,000 new 7 per cent. preferred 
stock. Also considering adjustment be- 
tween preferred and common stockhold- 
ers under which preferred stockholders 
would receive stock for their dividend 
accumulation, amounting to $29.75 a 
share, thus clearing way for payments 
on common. 


International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Received during the first three 
weeks of September orders for combus- 
tion equipment totalling $1,015,000. 


International Harvester Co.—Govern- 
ment filed brief with Supreme Court in 
anti-trust action contending that partial 
dissolution in 1918 was not sufficient to 
restore competitive conditions in the in- 
dustry. Litigation dates back to 1911. 
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International Mercantile Marine Co.— 
Another attempt to sell White Star fleet 
to Furness, Withy & Co. of London 
will be made very shortly, according to 
reports from other side. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Stockholders on 
Jan. 4, 1927, vote on plan to change 
authorized capital stock to consist of 
$10,000,000 special preferred of $10 par 
and 1,500,000 shares of no par common. 
Holders of present $100 par common 
would receive eight shares of new no 
par common for each share of old com- 
mon. The special preferred stock would 
bear cumulative dividends of 6 per cent. 
per annum and redeemable at $11 a 
share and accrued dividends. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
nine months of 1926, $21,708,426; same 
period 1925, $18,847,378. 


Mack Trucks, Inc—In common with 
other motor vehicle manufacturers is 
endeavoring to work out a general plan 
of credit extension to which all will ad- 
here. Plan provides for larger down 
payments and shorter extension of 
credits on vehicles purchased on the 
partial peyment scheme. 


Mammoth Oil Co.—United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at St. Louis 
decided in favor of Federal Govern- 
ment in Teapot Dome oil case. The 
court ordered lease canceled on the 
ground that it was fraudulently obtained 
by Harry F. Sinclair from Albert B. Fall, 
former Secretary of the Interior. The 
case will be appealed to United States 
Supreme Court. 


Marland Oil Co.—Stockholders on 
Nov. 1 ‘vote on proposal to increase au- 
thorized capital stock from 2,000,000 to 
2,400,000 shares. Planned to offer in- 
creased stock to stockholders at $50 per 
share to the extent of 20 per cent. of 
present outstanding shares. 


May Department Stores Co.—Presi- 
dent May was quoted as stating that de- 
partment store business is about 10 per 
cent. better than a year ago and that 
he expects a large volume of business 
with an excellent trade for balance of 
year. 


Miami Copper Co.—Declared quarter- 
ly dividend of 37% cents a share, placing 
stock on $1.50 annual basis. Last pay- 
ment was 25 cents. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad—L. W. 
Baldwin, president, said: “Conditions 
throughout the Middle West and South- 
west never were better, with traffic on 


our lines maintaining record-breaking 
volume.” 


Montana Power Co—Voters of Glas- 
gow, Mont., voted to sell the municipal 
plant to this company, which will build 
an extension to Glasgow from Malta. 


_ Montgomery Ward & Co.—Declared 
initial quarterly dividend of $1 on com- 
mon, payable Nov. 15 to stock of record 
Nov. 4. Also announced that 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock, 
amounting to $4,249,800, would be re- 
deemed at the end of the current fiscal 
year at $115 and accrued dividends. 
Sales for first nine months of 1926, $136,- 
126,697; same period 1925, $120,547,736. 


Moon Motor Car Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of 37% cents, payable 
Nov. 1, placing stock on $1.50 per an- 


num basis. Previously paid $3 an- 
nually. 
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OLD mill owners had 
a saying, ‘the mill is 
never turned by the 
waters that have passed’; 
but now woolen cloth 
is made in a mill in 
Wisconsin where the 
river which once turned 
a water wheel flows past 
uninterrupted to the 
hydro-electric station of 
a subsidiary of the 
Middle West Utilities 
Company and, return- 
ing as electric energy 
over a high-tension 
transmission line, turns 
the mill. In the great 
textile mills of northern 
New England electric 
power is provided by 
the operating companies 
of the New England 
PublicServiceCompany, 
another Middle West 





subsidiary, while two 
thousand miles away 
the first step of wool 
production is served by 
the West Texas Utilities 
Company, whose lines 
carry current to vast 
ranches where sheep 
are sheared electrically 
and where all of the 
other conveniences of 
electricity are brought 
to those who dwell in 
remote places. From 
sheep to tailored cloth 
Middle West subsidi- 
aries are identified with 
the manufacture of 
this necessary staple, as 
they are with an almost 
endless variety of es- 
sential industrial proc- 
esses in 1,720 commu- 
nities in nineteen states 
from Maine to Texas. 


‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Wouldn’t You Like to 
Own a Good Watch? 


NOTE* Over 100,000 men and women have 
answered our ads and are now proud owners 
of Studebaker Watches. 


























SENT FOR ONLY 


OO Donn! 


a An amazing offer! 
Only $1.00 down brings 
a magnificent 21 Jewel 
Studebaker Watch direct 
from factory. Balance in 

monthly payments. 
our choice of 60 new 
Art Beauty Cases. Latest 
ao in yellow gold, 
green gold and white gold effects. 8 Adjust- 
ments including heat, cold, isochronism and 
5 positions. Insured for alifetime. Sold direct 
to you at lowest prices ever named on quality 
watches. Men’s Strap Watches and Ladies’ 
Bracelet Watchestoo! Send coupon for details 
and FREE ee ahaa of Advance Watch Styles. 


For a limited time we casin FREE! 


are offering an exquieite watch chain 
absolutely E rite at once for 
FREEStyle Book—while this offer lasts. 


a emo WATCH Fon GouraNny 
Seeandiat 4 rove eh Sy by Jair dea 
WATCHES ¢ DIAMONDS « JEWELRY 
Dept. P-4ss South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian 


Address: Windsor, Ontario 
GME fem cos oe Se oe 
Mail 
This 








ing 


Studebaker Watch Co. 
@ Dept. P 48% South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me your FREE Book of 
4. Advance Watch Styles and particulars 
of your $1.00 down offer. 
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A New 32-Page Book 


“BOTHERING 
BUSINESS” 
By H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 
How Federal Trade 
| Commission Operates 
Price 50 Cents 
Postage Prepaid 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Nash Motors Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of 50 cents and regular quar- 
terly payment of 50 cents on common, 
payable Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 
20. September business represented 
new record for that month bringing total 
sales and production for first nine 
months of 1926 to 111,965 cars, against 
75,347 cars for same period in 1925. 


New York Central Railroad—Stock- 
holders approved increase in authorized 
capital stock from $400,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000; also the plan to issue 200,000 
shares to employees at not less than 
par. 


Packard Motor Car Co.—Export busi- 
ness for year ended Aug. 31 was 15 per 
cent. better than corresponding period 
of 1925, the record year. 


Penney (J. C.) Co—Sales for first 
nine months of 1926, $73,106,853; same 
period 1925, $56,450,846. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Presi- 
dent Forbes, on leaving for Europe, 
said: “No action will be taken on the 
back dividend on the preferred stock 
until after I return from Europe. At 
that time $4,000,000 of second preferred 
will probably be issued. Some time 
later 171,250 shares of common stock 
will be issued for the specific purpose 
of retiring debenture bonds.” 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
nine months of 1926, $187,885,758; same 
period 1925, $171,622,003. 


Southern California Edison Co.—The 
400,000 shares of new Series “B” 6 per 
cent. preferred stock, authorized in July 
by California Railroad Commission, were 
offered to stockholders at $24.25 a share. 
Each holder of the original preferred, 
preferred or common stock of record 
Oct. 20 is entitled to subscribe at the 


rate of one share for each twelve shares 
held. 


Southern Railway Co.—New financing 
under consideration does not contem- 
plate increasing the annual dividend 
rate on the preferred stock from $5 to 
$6, making the preferred stock cumula- 
tive, or in any way changing the con- 
tract of this issue, according to Presi- 
dent Harrison. It does contemplate, 
however, the extension of subscription 
privileges to preferred as well as to 
common stockholders. 


Studebaker Corp.—“Our prospects for 
business for the balance of the year are 
very good,” said President Erskine. 
“Our sales in September will run in the 
neighborhood of 11,000 cars; prospects 
for October are exceedingly good.” 


Texas Co.—Purchased tract No. 179 in 
Osage district from the Federal Govern- 
ment for $243,000. 


Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp.—Passed dividend. Last payment 
was 50 cents, on July 15. 


United Gas Improvement Co.—Stock- 
holders approved increase in authorized 
stock from 1,639,941 shares to 2,036,528 
shares and authorized directors to de- 
clare 25 per cent. stock dividend and to 
issue 407,306 shares of stock for that 
purpose. Dividend is payable Nov. 15 to 
holders of record Oct. 15. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Co.—Placed 
on sale rew pressing machine which is 
said to be a radical departure from those 
now in use and which, in the opinion of 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 





The Greatest Factor 
of Safety 


HE investor’s greatest factor 
of safety lies in the financial 
responsibility, experience and 
successful record of the house 
with which he does business. 


With capital and surplus in [7 
excess of 


$8,500,000 

built up over many years of 
faithful investment service 
American Bond & Mortgage 
Company occupies a pre-emi- 

nent positionin the First Mort- 
gage Bond Investment busi- 
ness. The issues offered by this 
Company are recognized as 
“The Foremost First Mortgage 
Real Estate Security’. 


Write today for literature de- 
scribing a new and attractive 
bond issue yielding 61/22. 


Ask for Booklet F-218 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (©. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS OVER $8,500,000 


RVAQX  x®AAQOH 


TRMMEEEEEEEEEAAAAAAAOAADDAIHHAHAHJ 
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127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Y 
345 Madison Ave., New York Y 
Cleveland Washington |7 
Detroit and over Y 
Boston 30 other % 
Philadelphia cities Y 


AN‘OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 





— 


| Would You 
| Invest In A 
Company? 





Whose: 


Business increased 100% in 1925. 
1926 should show 135% increase. 
Annual upward trend in earn- 
ings has never been interrupted. 


Business is free from trade con- 
ditions. 





Thus you have unusual safety | 


Prorir OUARINS Bonbs | 
of this rapidly growing national 
institution give you 7% Bond 
Interest—amply earned—PLUS a 
share of the mounting profits. 
Profit sharings have been 
regularly distributed among 
bond holders year after year. 


Use the coupon for details 


wal Yes. Send me Circular B-299 | 





Clarence Hodson s ( 


STABLISHED 1893 == INC. 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 
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a high official, is expected to about 
double the present sales volume of com- 
pany. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
With Radio Corp. of America filed suit 
in Federal Court, New York, against 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. de- 
manding an accounting, an injunction 
and damages for alleged infringement of 
patent rights in the use of a device to 
reduce interference with radio recep- 
tion. 

White Motors Co—Introduced new 
6-cylinder buss known as Model 54. 
From now on will manufacture both 
four-cylinder and six-cylinder busses. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Added new 
sport coupster, two-passenger, with both 
open and closed car advantages to its 
line. Listed at $2,295. 





Chain Store Securities — Tobey & 
Kirk, 25 Broadway, New York, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, have 
issued a circular on a company oper- 
ating throughout various states in the 
South. This company has shown re- 


markable progress and the information 
regarding their securities is of value to 
all those interested in chain store de- 
velopment. 
request. 


Copy may be had upon 








without loss 


Hard-earned dollars should have 


the protection of guaranteed bonds 


backed by every dollar of the issuing house. 
Shrewd investors select from among guaranteed bonds 
those giving complete peace of mind. They insist upon: 
(1) A long record of high achievement. 
(2) The highest income obtainable with safety , now 8%. 


(3) The highest ratio of resources to outstanding guar- 
antees, 


(4) They insist that the guaranteeing house itself have 
large resources; 


(5) And an open and above board policy as to furnish. 
ing its financial statement. 


Hard-earned dollars are protected by bonds offered by 
this firm whose present officers in advising the plac- 
ing of many millions of dollars in Miami, have recom- 
mended first mortgages yielding 8% for 
20 years without loss, 
Write for Our NewBook F. M. 


DAVENCSS ERICH 


RY, INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 








REAL JOBS FOR REAL MEN 


William L. Fletcher, Inc., acting as employment 


managers for corporations in locating and in- 
vestigating men for responsible positions, con- 
Stantly has from 50 to 100 positions open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1,500 to $15,000 
a year. Complete information u request with- 
out obligation. Strictest confidence observed. 
Not an agency. 


WILLIAM L. FLETCHER, INC. 
80 Federal Street, Boston 
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The West of the Indians— 

The West of the California Gold Rush— 
The West of the Prairie Schooners— 

The West of the First Railroads— 

The Golden West of To-day and To-morrow! 


The romantic history of the West—more fascinating than 
fiction, more enthralling than a wild-west story or moving pic- 
ture—is intermingled with the trials, difficulties and achieve- 
ments of these men who grew with the West, who helped 


make the West what it is, who are now influential in greater 
development of the West: 


HERBERT FLEISCHHACKER 
President of the 
Anglo and London-Paris National Bank 


_ JOHN B. MILLER 
President, The Southern California Edison Co. 


ELBRIDGE AMOS STUART 
President, The Carnation Milk Products Co. 


EDWARD L. DOHENY 
t 


The Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co. 


KENNETH R. KINGSBURY 
President, Standard Oil Company of California 


WIGGINTON ELLIS CREED 
President, The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


CHARLES L. ANCENEY 
Joint Owner and Manager of the Largest 
Ranch in Montana 


ROBERT DOLLAR 
Founder, The Dollar Steamship 
AMADEO P. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of Italy, California 


JOHN D. RYAN 
Head of Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
American Brass Co., etc. 


PAUL SHOUP 
President, Pacific Oil Co., 
Vice-President, South Pacific Co. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 
President, First National Bank of Los 


MORITZ THOMSEN 
lead of Centennial Mill Co. 


HARRY W. CHILD 
Head of Yellowstone Park’s 
Hotel and Transportation 


These men live their lives over again between the covers of 
B. C. Forbes’ newest and greatest book— 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST 


By B. C. FORBES 


Sent on approval for seven days’ examination. Send 
no money—merely fill and mail coupon below. 


____—~.~.. Fill in and mail this coupon___._ _._. __ _ _ | 


Bs chsdinesdecenandsamiecneanidbssossbaasants cces 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me ........ copies of “Men Who Are Making the West” on seven 


days’ approval. I will either return the book within seven days after I 
receive it, without further obligation on my part, or I will remit $2 as 
payment in full for each copy. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


GETTY amd STATBscccccccsccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccovcccccs cccccccccce 
11-1-26 
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~ SE on 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 











: : + ae Be ae! 


SAFE CITIES 


Spb" 


Invest your funds 


in them 637 


MITH BONDS are safe 
S bonds because the first 

mortgages behind Smith 
Bonds are fundamentally 
sound. They are fundament- 
ally sound because they are 
based upon the economic law 
of supply and demand—the 
demand for modern apartment 
buildings and office buildings in 
the great centers of population 
in the eastern United States. 


These cities are old, conservative and 
prosperous. Their growth is continu- 
ous and substantial, yet not spectacu- 
lar. They “make haste slowly,” but 
their progress is real and lasting. 


Consider the towering skylines of 
these cities, and their vastness as pic- 
tured by the airplane camera. Large, 
new, modern structures have risen to 
replace those which had outlived the 
earlier generations for which they were 
built. Increasing populations, and in- 
creasing land values in the principal 
residential and business districts, have 
made these structures an economic 
necessity. 


Tt is the first mortgage on such an in- 
come-producing building, and on the 
land it occupies, that constitutes the 
security for each issue of Smith Bonds. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds are 
available on properties in Washingron, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Albany—safe cities; safe bonds. You 
may invest in $1,000, $500 and $100 
denominations, and in 2 to 10-year 
maturities. The yield is 634% and each 
issue is protected by safeguards that 
have resulted in our record of no Joss to 
any investor in 5} years. 

Fill out and mail the form below for 
our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to Build 
an Independent Income.” 


Ghe E H. SMITH CO. 


FOUNDED 1873 


Saath Bidg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


How Banks Can Make It Easy for Depositors to 
Purchase Their Own Homes 


By R. D. 


TIP to savings banks: Organize a 

Home Owners’ Club. Help the 
families in the neighborhood acquire 
their own homes. The club movement 
has spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. In political circles 
clubs have proved a success; we have 
seen them organized in the commercial 
field with the same result. Therefore, 
having proved to be successful in other 
fields, why shouldn’t they logically be 
expected to prove as successful in that 
of real estate? The easier it is for an 
individual to purchase a home of his 
own the sooner will he make the at- 
tempt. 

Banks have been known to complain 
at times because they could not find an 
outlet for their funds. The club move- 
ment should serve to eliminate this 
plaint. Some headway has already been 
made in this connection and _ several 
famiies have acquired their own homes 
through one such club. The idea may 
be new, but it cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be considered radical—above 
all it has proved workable. 


How Plan Works 


Here is how the club plan has been 
worked out by one institution: 

It is divided into four classes: Those 
who save for a $7,500 home belong to 
class 2, and-it is this we take as an ex- 
ample. Saving $12 a week the member 
will in five years have $3,000 plus inter- 
est at the rate of 4% per cent, and the 
bank will loan him $4,500. In addition 
the bank’s years of experience in hand- 
ling loans and appraising property is at 
the disposal of the club member. Pros- 
pective home owners without exper- 
ience in real estate matters, by joining 
the club, eliminate all the difficulties and 
technicalities involved in the transaction 
of buying a home. The bank’s apprais- 
ers see to it that plans and specifications 
are correct, that values are good and 
that all doubtful points are made clear. 

It should be emphasized that once the 
home owner has acquired his home, in- 
terest begins to work both ways for him. 
The financial institution trying out the 
p'an recommends that the purchaser 
deposit one-fifth of the sum necessary 
to cover taxes, insurance, amortization 
charges, assessments and mortgage 
payments each month, just as he would 
pay rent. Furthermore every- six 
months a payment is made on the mort- 
gage. 

In the meantime interest has added 
to the deposits thereby aiding in the 
payments. Then, too, it must be re- 
membered that every time a payment 
is made, the interest to be paid by the 
purchaser decreases because of the re- 
duction in principal. Every hundred 
dollars paid on the mortgage reduces in- 
terest charges $6 a year. 

Here is another tip: This is in con- 
nection with appraisals by savings banks 
and the writer realizes that there may 
be many who will disagree with him in 


Maxwell 


his contention. If a bank has a worthy 
depositor who wishes to avoid placing 
a second mortgage on the property to 
be purchased, thereby saving much 
trouble and expense, would it not seem 
that a rather liberal appraisal on the 
part of the lending institution would be 
justified? The writer believes it would. 

A movement is now on foot to con- 
sider the possibility of extending loans 
on bonded mortgages up to 75 per cent. 
of the appraised value. No mutual sav- 
ings bank should refuse a loan to a 
prospective home buyer or builder who 
is a depositor in a bank if it is at all 
possible to help him. If such individ- 
uals are compelled to place second and 
even third mortgages on the property 
to be purchased over-speculation only 
too often results. 


Liberal Appraisal Method 


One advocate of the liberal appraisal 
method of making mortgage loans by 
savings banks believes that “if the mort- 
gage loan cannot be made on the sixty- 
forty plan, with the bank being as 
liberal as possible with its depositor, 
then the home seeker should leave the 
buying of a home until such a time as 
he is in a position to assume a relatively 
heavy burden in the form of amortiza- 
tion, interest charges and other neces- 
sary expenses incident to the buying or 
bui'ding of a house. It never pays to 
borrow excessively on straight credit as 
many have found to their sorrow during 
the last few years.” 

A banker recently stated that the 
remedy for most of the points brought 
out is to amend the ratio basis—to 75-25 
for loans to depositors for homes only 
with a proper percentage for amortiza- 
tion, running from 2 to 5 per cent. To 
make a loan of this kind meet with the 
conservative requirements of financial 
institutions any change in savings bank 
laws could, and should, provide for 
amortization of the differences between 
the old ratio and the new, all of it to be 
absorbed in four or five years. Then, 
too, conservatism dictates that the first 
payment on a home be sufficient to take 
care of contingencies and assure the 
bank loaning the money that the buyer 
can carry the burden. It has been sug- 
gested that an individual should have 
say 25 per cent. of the purchase price. 
This amount to be accumulated in the 
savings bank where the loan is to be 
obtained. 





* 

At Your Finger Tips—The element of 
time-saving is quite important on busy 
days, and facilities for saving as much 
time as possible are constantly being 
sought for. In the booklet recently is- 
sued by the Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration, 221 West 42nd Street, New 
York, a very interesting story outlines 
the manner in which inter-ofice com- 
munication can be carried on and of- 
ficials can confer with one another 
without a personal interview. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 2, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
Semi-Monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1926. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: ee 
Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 
KN. J. 

decals Editor—J. G. Donley, 427 Grant Ave- 
nue, Plainfield, N. J. : 
Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: ’ 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New_York City. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. é 

Walter ote 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
| per cent, or more of total amuunt of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: 

B. C. Ferbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 

Walter -< * 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 

Paramount Security ration, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. ae 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving 

the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 

curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two _para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affhant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2ist 
day of September, 
JOSEPH KEELER, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1927. 














PANTEPEC 
OIL CO. 


OF VENEZUELA 


Company’s conces- 
sions aggregating 
4700 square miles 
in Venezuela. 


Development con- 
tract with Union 
Oil Co. of Cali- 


fornia. 





Fully described in circular which 
will be sent upon request. 


McDonnell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 
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Now and 
‘so ‘Then 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 











A Serious Offense 

As the train stopped at a small town 
in Virginia, the mail-bag was thrown 
to a negro boy of perhaps fifteen years, 
who started off at a brisk run for the 
post-office. But a larger boy, turning 

a corner, suddenly ran into the mail- 
carrier, and overturned him. As soon 
as he recovered himself, the youngster 
turned to the aggressor and said: 

“Look heah! Yo’ wants to be keer- 
ful of dis chile. When you knocks me 
down, yo’ jars de whole government of 

the United States!”—$5 prize to E. 
Tarrisse, Washington, D. C. 
” a ae 
Sandy Was Too Smart 

An Aberdonian, hearing that a doc- 
tor charged 6s 6d for a first consulta- 
tion and 2s 6d for a second, went to him 
and said, “Here we are again, doctor.” 

“I don’t remember seeing you be- 
fore,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, yes, I was here last week,” lied 
Sandy. 

“Oh, indeed, I had forgotten. 
are you keeping?” 

“Not at all well, doctor, not at all 
well.” 

“Let me see,” replied the doctor; “just 
continue your last prescription for an- 
other week. That will be two shillings 
and sixpence, please.”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to A. C. Lemmon, St. John, 
N. B., Canada. 

* * * 
Thinking Well of Himself 

Two colored men came to the out- 
skirts of a crowd where a politician was 
making a campaign speech. After listen- 
ing a while, one turned to his com- 
panion and asked, “Who am dat man, 
Sam?” 

“Ah doan’ know what his name is,” 
Sam replied, “but he certainly do recom- 
men’ his-self most highly.”—Selected. 

* * * 


No Publicity Wanted 

A man attacked by two highwaymen 
put up a terrific fight. Finally he was 
overcome and searched. All they found 
on him was a dime. The bandits were 
amazed. 

“Say,” exclaimed one, “you don’t 
mean to tell us you put up a battle like 
that for a measly dime? Why, we al- 
most had to kill you.” 

“Well,” answered the victim, “the 
truth of the matter is I didn’t want my 
financial condition exposed.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


How 


x= * * 
Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


DIVIDENDS 





ASSOCIATED GAS ano ELECTRIC 
System 





ASSOCIATED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Interest 


The semi-annual interest due October 1, 
1926, on the Associated Electric Company Con- 
vertible Goid Bonds, 544% Series, due 1946, is 
payable at Harris, Forbes & Company, New 
York City, Harris, Forbes & Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass., or Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on and after that,date. 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND Evectric 
COMPANY 
H. C. HOPSON, Treasurer 





American Light & Traction Company 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of American Light & 
Traction Company, at a meeting held October 
5, 1926, declared a CASH DIVIDEND of 1% 
cent. on the Preferred Stock, a CASH DIVI- 
DEND of 2 per cent. on the Common Stock, 
payable November 1, 1926, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 15, 1926. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. October 15, 1926, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M. October 29, 1926. 


JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 29, 1926. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Fifty Cents (.50) a share on the 
mon Stock of this Company, payable Novem- 
ber 15th, 1926, to common stockholders of recerd 
at the close of business November 1, 1926. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 


not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company, for the 
uarter ending September 30, 1926, will be paid 
Resaher 30, 1926, to stockholders of record as of 


September 30, 1926. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 18, 1926. 











Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 





61 Broadway, New York 


Dividends 


The Board of Directors has de 
clared the following quarterly divi- 
dends: 


$6 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.50 per share, payable December 1, 
to holders of record October 30, 1926. 


$6.50 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
$1.62%_ per share, payable Decem- 
ber 1. to holders of record October 
30, 1926. 


Provision was also made for stock 
dividends, in lieu of the cash divi- 
dends, at the rate of 4.75/100ths of a 
share of Class A Stock for each 
share of $6 Dividend Series, and 
5.15/100ths of a share of Class A 
Stock for each share of $6.50 Divi- 
dend Series Preferred Stock held. 


On the basis of $35.00 per share 
for the Class A Stock this is at the 
annual rate of $6.65 per share for the 
$6 Dividend Series and $7.21 per 
share for the $6.50 Dividend Series 
Preferred Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 
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Stockholders are entitled to know 


General Motors mails to stockholders a quarterly financial 
statement, and at the end of the year issues a complete 
review in the form of an Annual Report. 

With each quarterly dividend check is enclosed a book- 
let telling stockholders something shey ought to know about 
General Motors. The subjects of the booklets issued thus 
far are as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS . PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKs 
Facts AND Ficures . PLANTs AND Propucts . PAssENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
Parts AND AccEssoORY COMPANIES . GENERAL Motors ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
Provinc GrounD . CANADIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
FRIGIDAIRE, THE ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
Financia Controt Poticies 

Bopy By FIsHER 


Copies of any or all of these booklets may be had upon request to the Department 
of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, 224 West 57th Street, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET . PONTIAC ° OLDSMOBILE ° OAKLAND ° BUICK e CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS . YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE — The Electric Refrigerator 
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